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BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., 
K.C.8.I., D.S.O. 


‘He is a soldier and therefore short of cash.’ 
Henry V. 
Tout casse, tout passe. A chaplain, a comparatively new chaplain, 
remarked to me the other day . . . and twice I have heard the 
same.... ‘Ah! well, the new army can’t afford that as the old 
army could,’ and I gasped, for of such are legends formed. 

The young subaltern of to-day joins on over twenty pounds a 
month, while I and many others remember Mr. Cox’s somewhat 
tepid communication received on joining, to the effect that pay 
could be calculated and drawn at the rate of eight pounds a month. 
This, without including any cuttings; and it was in the Artillery, 
where, as the song has it, the subaltern drew ‘a threepenny more ’ 
than his brother in the line. Was it sarcastic Mr. Cox, or merely 
commonplace Mr. Cox ? 

So I stared and said ‘ What do you mean, padre? The old army 
were almost all church mice. Where did you get that idea from ? 
It is true that we could not live on our pay, but we often had to.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, everyone thinks that the old army officers 
had plenty of private means.’ 

‘Well, saving your presence, everyone is d—— ignorant, or has 
d——. short memories, that is all I can say.’ 

But twice I have heard the same. . . that the old army officer 
was well off. Shade of Mr. Cox and the half-pay pudding ! 

The fact was, of course, and is, that the old army officer as we 
all know, like the navy, has gone from father to son for many 
generations into the service ; for many generations, each generation 
is as poor as the last or poorer. Immense efforts were, and are, 
made to educate the boys for the same hard mistress, and parents 
and sisters were screwed to that end. By a wise custom, for 
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unevenness of style is more than inconvenient, those who came 
from the houses and families of means collected in certain units in 
which of common knowledge, the style of living and expenditure were 
known to require more means. Such corps have been the cavalry, 
since everything connected with horses and horsekeeping costs more 
money, even down to the very tips, and to certain line units. The 
landed gentry system of Scotland especially turned out a high- 
grade type of officer who would afford a slightly more expensive 
life than the majority, and these naturally entered, and will enter, 
the Highland regiments. But outside the Household Troops, to 
the mass of the Line, to the Artillery and the Engineers, the financial 
side of life has been dour in the extreme. 

The life of the military and naval families has a side of con- 
siderable pathos. The struggle of the retired colonel to send his 
boys to the service and to his old unit. . . the self-denial of mother 
and daughter to that end, have all been common stories of that 
life. Then thesad acquiescence of those who fall bythe way. The 
invalid officer, the widow and children, and the exiguous pensions ; 
the annual and regular tribute to climate and small wars ; the officers 
whom ill health and injury compel to stand aside on immature 
retiring allowances, for whom such colonies as Bedford have 
developed. It is a story of simple life, of devotion to a cause and 
a tradition which has carried on while a nation waxed rich. 

Matrimony did little to restore the fortunes of this hereditary 
soldier class, for lo! the half-pay captains and colonels have 
daughters . . . daughters of great beauty . . . who marry majors 
and captains, and commanders, and even lieutenants, to share 
traditions and last sixpences, and follow the drum and the white 
ensign round the world. Entrancing all, who sang in days gone 
by, how ‘ the captain, with his whiskers, took a sly glance at me.’ 


‘ Jenny Carlisle was sweet in a shawl, 
And Elizabeth so was she ; 
Charlotte in hoop and bonnet, and tall, 
I worshipped, and Emily.’ 


And so this wonderful old caste has spread itself through the state 
services of an Empire, the sons of younger sons of the country 
gentry, the tribe of Bellings with their hamlets of Bellinghams, 
and the like, since Hengist and Horsa crossed the sea and learned 
some of the ways of Rome. To this caste has come—generation 
in, generation out—those of the yeoman peasants who have come 
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through the ranks to a commission, and started their sons where 
they have ended, by incredible self-denial. 

Then the entrancing daughters and sisters who did not marry 
the captain with his whiskers, furnished and found that wonderful 
British institution, the race of aunts who are not as other aunts, 
to whom the nation owes so much in the making. They are the 
guardians and the foster-mothers of the breed, the breed which 
other nations lack, the official class of family gentry, between 
noble and peasant, or artisan, who follow the sun round the world 
to tuck of drum for a beggar’s guerdon. 

This is the product of our islands, so aptly described ‘in a 
pool, a swan’s nest’ . . . the end of the Saxon hundreds, and the 
Irish plantations, and the Duinewassals of Caledon. And it is, 
perhaps, the plantations that have played the greatest share in the 
old army, those plantations which now bid fair to be smothered— 
‘Rammed, crammed, and damned down the great gun of Athlone’ 
as the Orange oath has it. The colony and plantations that have 
produced the Wellesleys, the Roberts’, the Nicholsons and the 
Kitcheners of the army, the Whites, the red Catholic, and the 
black Protestant ; so different from the Rory O’Dory of the moment. 
But curiously enough the great mass of the caste produce not the 
leader, but rather the rank and file officer, father and son, the 
men who die with the rank and file from Malplaquet to Mons, from 
the Great Wall to the North Sea, from the Crimea to Kandahar. 
Those who have drunk ‘ Our King!’ ‘ Our Swords!’ ‘ Our Men!’ 
‘Our Women!’ age in age out since the standing army was, or 
His Majesty’s ships kept the seas and men sailed into the sunset 
with Raleigh. 

Here perhaps we may notice how curious it is, that while this 
caste throws up now and again a great leader, how rarely is that 
leadership hereditary. Where is the second of his name, Wellesley 
or Roberts, White or Wolseley? It would seem to be the half- 
pay officers who throw up the commanding sons, of whom in 
their retreats it might be said : 


* You played and lost the game. . .? 
Your work was waste ? Maybe your share 
Lay in the hour you laughed and kissed ; 
Who knows, but that your son shall bear 
The laurels that his father missed ? ’ 


Here below is the sort of family record which has furnished 
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the rank and file officer of the marching regiments. I suppress 
the surname; the story is typical though accurate, and the Christian 
name will mark the individual. We may begin the family with 
Gabriel, of Huguenot descent, sometime of the household of old 
Queen Charlotte. Three daughters and a son. The eldest 
daughter marries a naval officer and her son is killed in Egypt 
with Abercromby in 1801. 

But the typical family begins with Gabriel’s son, Captain 
James Vincent, 6th, 44th and 62nd Foot, who having served in 
North America against the rebels under Mr. Washington, is invalided, 
sells his commission, marries some little money, and settles down 
as a Norfolk squire. Has issue, ten sons and four daughters, a 
family quite enough to dissipate to the four winds of heaven that 
little fortune which comes from old Gabriel, the Privy Purse to 
Her Majesty, and the Norwich lass. This especially, when it is 
recorded that these ten sons all held His Majesty’s commission by 
sea and land, and the daughters all joined the ancient and honour- 
able British order of maiden aunts, duly charged with educating, 
in the vulgar tongue, the children of brothers serving in the seven 
seas. 

Let us study each career: the eponymic career of the ancestors 
of the contemptible little army, and those who went down to the 
sea in great ships. It should be noted that Captain James Vincent, 
who, it may be mentioned, again comes on the scene, commissioned 
by Lord Townshend to raise a troop of Norfolk Yeomanry against 
the coming of Bonaparte, gave each son one Christian name, 
mindful, no doubt, of the chore of the signing of muster rolls. 

1. James, the eldest, ran off the course early in life. He 
entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman, and was captured 
bird’s-nesting off the French coast, spent several years in a French 
prison, and ended his days in the Coastguard service. One ray 
of light is recorded before eight years in a French prison blighted 
his service prospects. The cruiser in which he first served lay 
becalmed in a lagoon in the West Indies, and officers and crew were 
beguiling the monotony with a fancy dress parade and masque. 
A slight breeze had got up late in the afternoon, and round a 
neighbouring headland appeared a French vessel of war. The 
English beat to quarters, took the wind, stood to their guns in 
their fancy dress and ranged alongside the Frenchman, when the 
British boarders were led by their captain dressed as the devil. 
A memory to cheer eight years in prison. 
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2. Gabriel, named after the old Privy Purse of Huguenot 
ancestry, Hau Hau papegots, entered the Royal Military Academy 
in 1802, eventually joining the Royal Artillery as a lieutenant- 
fireworker, had the war medal with the clasp for the capture of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, was with the garrison of St. Helena 
when the ex-Emperor lay at Longwood, and it is recorded, frequently 
played chess with Napoleon, the chess-board remaining with the 
family. Retired from the Royal Regiment as a First Captain and 
settled in Canada. 

3. Vincent. Joined the H.E.I.C.’s Service in the infantry of 
the Coast Army, early in the nineteenth century, served in the 
Pindari War of 1817-19, received a brevet majority with medal 
and clasp for ‘Mehidpur,’ at which battle the French-trained 
forces of Holkar were destroyed. Eventually commanded the 
llth Madras Infantry. Left two sons who also entered the Madras 
Army, and served in the Burmese and Afghan Wars. Was known 
in his family as ‘ The Rajah.’ 

4. George. Joined the lst Royals or Royal Regiment in 1813, 
and served with them in America during the war of 1812-14. 
His battalion joined the army in Flanders, the day after the battle 
of Waterloo, and marched to Paris. Was subsequently promoted 
Captain in the 79th Highlanders, and served again in Canada. 
Was twice wrecked, once with the Royals and once with the 79th. 
Retired at forty, took Orders, and was for many years Chaplain 
of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and one of the Chaplains Royal. 
One son became a full General in the Indian Army, whose son 
died a Colonel, also in the Indian Army. Of the great-grandsons 
one was captured at Kut, earning the D.S.0., and the other was 
killed in France in the ranks of the 79th Highlanders, wearing the 
same tartan as his great-grandfather. 

5. Thomas. Joins the Royal Navy in the year 1812, serves in 
the American War, and retires after an uneventful career, leaving 
two sons in the Navy and one in the Royal Marines. 

6. Horace. Enters the Royal Military Academy in the twenties 
and joins the Royal Artillery in the piping times of peace; breaks 
his neck steeplechasing in the Ionian Islands where his company 
of Artillery is a garrison. 

7. Edward. Joins His Majesty’s 44th Foot, in which his 
father had also served, but dies in India as a Captain, before that 
unfortunate battalion came to its tragic end in the Kurd Kabul 
Pass. 
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8. Octavius. Enters the Royal Navy as a Chaplain, and 
eventually settles in New Zealand, and founds a large family. 

9. John. Joins the H.E.I.C.’s Army like his brother Vincent, 
but in this case the 33rd of the Bengal’s Line. Dies of cholera 
above Gandamuk in 1841 while marching with his regiment and 
the avenging army to Kabul. He is buried under his tent, which, 
with his effects, is burnt over his grave for concealment’s sake. 
The Ghilzais, however, discover the site, and disinter his corpse 
which is found hanging to a mulberry tree. 

10. William. Joins first the Royal Regiment of foot, and later 
His Majesty’s 62nd, his brother’s and father’s corps respectively. 
Serves in the Sutlej campaign, wounded at the somewhat disastrous 
fight of Buddhowal, commands his corps at Sobraon, receiving a 
brevet for that glorious victory. Retires after taking a militia 
battalion to the Mediterranean during the Crimea. 

Such is the story of one of the large families of the Georgian 
period from whom the mass of the old army officers is derived, 
seven sons in the Army, three in the Navy, and three maiden aunts 
for the nephews and nieces. It is typical of the families that have 
borne the toil in the Army, the Navy, and the Colonial Services, 
the ‘ wealthy families’ of the old army that is becoming a myth 
to the public mind. 

You will see the traces of the old families in half the country 
houses in England, the villa residences of the south coast watering 
places, and the inland resorts. Among the silver cabinets lie the 
old medals. ‘That, my dear, is your great-grandfather’s medal 
for Seringapatam ; he was in the battalion commanded by the 
Duke of Wellington, and it was always said it was his evidence 
that got the Duke, Colonel Wellesley he was then, off a court- 
martial. His portrait is in the study .... no, you can’t have 
the medal, it must go to your cousin Wilfred. It has that old 
yellow ribbon because Tippoo was called the Tiger. The ribbon 
is the colour of the tiger’s skin.’ 

‘ Who is the miniature in the cabinet?’ ‘That is your mother’s 
uncle, Horace. He was in the Bengal Army, and he married a 
girl in India; there was a little dark blood, I forget the name, 
it was not Hearsay or Forest, but anyway it was good blood, a 
Begum of some sort. She stayed in India when your great-uncle 
died, but I hear of the family. One was in the Indian Army 
Reserve and was killed in Mesopotamia.’ 

Or you may strike a family that has South African traditions, 
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with a branch in the colony since the Kaffir War of the fifties. 
In that case the refrain would be somewhat different. Somewhat 
in this style: ‘That is Sir Harry Smith. Your great-uncle was 
his brigade-major at Boomplatz, and always thought the world 
of him; and that is Juanita his Spanish wife. Of course you 
young folk have forgotten all the old stories, but young Harry 
Smith rescued her at the sack of Badajoz from some drunken 
soldiers, and married her the next day. She always marched 
with the army, and Lord Wellington used to ride with her. Your 
great-uncle, my uncle Tom, settled in the Cape and married a Cloete. 
He afterwards commanded the Cape Mounted Rifles. Your aunt 
Maria has a picture of him in rifle dress, with a dolman over his 
shoulder. It was his son who was killed in Zululand the same 
day as the Prince Imperial, and another cousin of yours was with 
the Natal Carabiniers with Buller at Colenso. Your father knew 
him during the last war.’ 

Or perchance among the desks of the dead, and the cabinets 
of the aunts, you may catch a glimpse of the same story in some 
long passed romance and tragedy. In the story of the typical 
family, the black-framed shade of John of cholera-in-the-Khyber 
tragedy, is the only presentment extant, and that came from the 
desk of a lady who had valued him and remembered him for sixty 
years. If you persist in asking great-aunt who the claymore 
and Highland plaid on the wall of her own special room belonged 
to, you may be told: ‘My dear, we were engaged, and he went 
to the Crimea. He was on duty in the trenches. It was not 
long after Inkermann, and there was some sound to the front 
that might be an advancing attack. - He went out to reconnoitre 
and was never heard of again. His sister sent me those. Some 
day I will show you his picture, it is in that jet locket you have 
seen me wear.’ 

And so forth and such like, round the three countries that 
people now pretend are not one, or five, if we count Wales and 
Romney Marsh, and the story is the story of Britain in the making, 
and the hereditary caste of serving church mice, that the new 
folk think were wealthy. But the new folk are finding out that 
even under new conditions, soldiering and sailoring is not a rich- 
quick game, so that the old class again is the only class that will 
soldier for the glory of it and damn the guerdon, while it is lucky 
for them that the wind has been somewhat tempered. 

Forty years ago, when mess charges went by meals, the young 
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officers could not afford on their eight pounds a month to breakfast 
in mess, and an egg or a herring in your own quarters was the 
custom, while a plate of meat at lunch would see you through till 
the meal of the day, the mess dinner for 2s. 6d., was due. I have 
known a peer’s son, even at the Staff College, who never took 
a cab and always carried his own bag, who bought apples and 
oranges to avoid the more expensive ones of the mess man, all to 
be able to keep a second hunter, when every penny that did not 
go to the stables was so much waste. No glass of port and no 
cigarette, lest he could not afford to hunt or to see the wild boar 
die. Many a Horse Gunner in the past has only afforded his jacket 
by the saving of every penny from avoidable comfort and luxury, 
or even necessity. 

We who have sat up o’ nights to refill brown cases for the third 
time, used Curtis and Harvey’s treble F, at a rupee a tin, and cut 
our grease wads in two, for economy in making scatter-gun 
cartridges for snipe and quail, knew exactly how far a rupee could 
be made to go in quest of sport. It did not run to gramophones 
and ‘ tin lizzies,’ and the expenditure that the eternal dance entails. 
I wonder if a now grey-haired distinguished artilleryman remembers 
his advertisement in the Pioneer, many a year ago. 


‘ Owing to the prevalence of the manly game of Badminton in 
this station, the following polo ponies are for sale... . Wanted— 
a tame canary and a book on deportment in the ballroom.’ 


However, those were the ways of the old army, and there are 
plenty of signs that the new one, clear of the aftermath of the 
war, and the turmoil of settling, will emerge even better than the 
old one, in direct succession, for the answer to him who says ‘ Times 
are not what they were,’ is ‘They never were.’ But still it is 
good that the public should disabuse itself of the idea that the 


old army was a wealthy one. 





OPEN PATHS. 
PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
BY E. L. GRANT WATSON. 
VI. 


April 30. Tenterden—There are blackberry and white-beam 
bushes on the edge of a swamp ; around them flutter, with dainty 
short flights and perchings, green-hairstreak butterflies. As with 
quick erratic motion they pass to and fro in the sunlight they are 
difficult to follow—they vanish suddenly; the green and gold of 
their wings seeming in movement to become transparent. Between 
their short flights they settle on twigs and leaves. On first alighting 
they stand upright, the wings over the back, half open, half closed ; 
then as if overcome by lassitude, or surrendering to the sun’s warm 
kiss, they lean sideways exposing the green undersurface. In this 
attitude, as in their flight, they are difficult to see, for the tint of 
the wings is of the same green as the young spring leaves. But once 
perceived these insects are easy to observe. They are not shy, and, 
should a cloud cover the sun, and their sensitiveness be thereby a 
little decreased, they will allow themselves to be observed at close 
quarters, even through a magnifying-glass. 

The verdant scales are dusted upon a bronze background. The 
body is black, the eyes large and alert, the antenne of narrow, black 
and white alternating rings are swollen to club-shaped terminals. 
The double proboscis, coiled in a spiral, is constantly moving. 
With what grace the lesser markings are disposed: one white pin- 
spot divides the upper edge of the rounded lower wing, and at its 
base is a flanged, metallic-pink tail. 

A delicate spirit is here revealed, and surely it is pleasant to 
watch these tiny contemporaries of our civilisation, whose fragile, 
free existence, unconscious of the advent of mankind, seems an 
interrogation mark beside an era of force and subjection. It is a 
marvel that a thing so delicate, so instant with irreflective joy 
should now survive. These butterflies exist, to all appearance, in 
happiness and contentment. They express a simple harmony as 
they flutter from bush to bush. Life is easier for them than for 
men; they have no heritage of fraternal hatred. And though 
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there be wars and seeds of future wars more terrible than we have 
known ; though man must dree his own weird till greed and ferocity 
be burnt out of his nature, yet is there pleasure and an ever-present 
consolation. We have but to pause, to turn aside from this business 
of conscious living that we find so difficult ; instinctive, unconscious 
life is manifest in fields, woods and rivers. The sacred fount is 
unlimited and finds expression in the lightest, most delicate things, 
as in these butterflies fluttering their green-bronze wings in the 
sunlight. 

May 7. Tenterden.—Upon the hill now called Chapel Bank a 
church once stood. The ground rises into a sloping knoll, an outlier 
from the main body of the uplands, a small island among the green 
seaofthemarsh. I can sympathise with the builders of that church ; 
this is a well-chosen place for worship, and it were difficult to find 
in all the world an outlook more beautiful. It is open to the full 
breadth and width of the sky; there is sense of elevation, One 
looks down upon meadows and the silver water of floods, which now 
in springtime cover so much of the grassland, and in which sky 
and clouds are reflected. The warm wind here meets and kisses 
the land, it ruffles the water, and the reflections are blurred to steel- 
blue and grey. White cumulus clouds sail overhead. 

Sheep graze upon the hill-side ; a hare runs to a little distance 
and sits upright, his ears alert ; larks, overhead, pour out the stream 
of their song ; and here upon the hill-crest lies the deserted grave- 
yard. The headstones are sunken, some fallen flat ; they most of 
them lean at odd angles and are covered deep in lichen. Those 
humble graves which have no stones are become mounds, sunken 
into the earth. A few trees still grow upon this wind-swept spot. 
There is a weeping ash, a clump of fir-trees and some oaks. No 
doubt they were planted when the church stood, but now they 
and the tumbled headstones alone remain. No road or path 
approaches this island community of the dead ; they remain far 
apart from their kind. 

The church which once stood here has been pulled down and 
has been built up again on the other side of the dividing strip. of 
marsh which cuts the hill from the mainland. It now sits beside 
the road, a small but dignified stone edifice, and parson and parish- 
ioners doubtless find it more conveniently placed. Those early 
builders were perhaps not very practical in their choosing of the 
site, yet if they desired that their church should stand enfolded 
always by the wide freedom of the sky, they could have found no 
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more fitting place. This green promontory of earth, cut off from 
its fellow hills, lies always open to the heavens; in humility it 
crouches beneath the unknown, beneath the blue of daylight and 
the darkness of night. 

Now that the church is gone there is solitude, only the larks, 
the hares, and the sheep, and in the grass, snakes, lizards and 
numberless insects. 

This spring the rains have been very heavy, and floods are 
larger than usual; the dykes have overflowed and water extends 
in Sweeps and curves, forming in places, lakes. Besides that land 
which is deeply flooded there are half-covered areas, where tall 
shoots of green rushes and grass, very vivid and intense in colour, 
tinge the blue and white reflections. Redshanks delight in this 
hunting ground. Some score of them flutter to and fro piping 
shrilly:; they alight and wade knee-deep. They pause from time 
to time, and sway their compact, elegant bodies upon their long 
shanks. They jerk to and fro as if testing the springs of their 
mechanism ; their heads crane forward, and with beaks which 
flicker up and down through s surprisingly wide angle, they gabble 
to one another. The noise which they make at these times is 
different from their usual whistling cry. The call is sharp and con- 
tinuous, seeming to add a somewhat acid quality to the atmosphere. 
The notes rise from the wet marshes mingling with the chains of 
| song which the larks let drop from the sky ; they interpenetrate, 
| high-pitched and shrill. These sounds form an invisible matrix 
| which fills the air, but amongst the sharp over and under currents 
| are other notes ; peewits wheeling and bending cry intermittently, 
and, as they sweep overhead, the song of their quills is harsh and 
low ; an occasional rook caws as he passes by ; the wind murmurs 
as it rounds the edge of the hill, and the meadow-pipits, playing 
» ata few yards distance, flutter their wings in short, darting flights ; 
now and then the notes of a cuckoo come from the distance. 

Amongst the grass tufts in the shallow water, the redshanks 
probe with long beaks ; they run to and fro; the food-chase and 
the love-chase here meet and mingle. The females, as in most 
birds that I have noticed, pursue the males, they flutter their sharp 
pointed wings, holding them up over their backs so that the white 
undersides and the silver-white of the body are exposed. They 
hold them over their backs and jerk them in the same manner as 
do butterflies. The action is one of great beauty and delicacy. 

There are plovers in the long grass by the edge of the pools. 
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Their folded wings gleam a metallic green. This is the same quality 
of colour that is found on the underside of green-hairstreak butter- 
flies ; it is shot with the same pink tinge. The markings of black 
and white upon the head complete a close parallel. A yet more 
brilliant and metallic green than this is the spring plumage on the 
head of the drake mallard. These birds are a magnificent sight. 
A few days ago I watched three drakes feeding amongst young iris 
leaves and pale equisetum. At any least alarm they raised their 
heads above the less vivid background. They glittered in the 
sunlight, more brilliant than peacocks, more brilliant even than 
the bronze-winged papilios of Ceylon. 

Out in the open fields one does not think of time as registered 
by clocks and watches. The day is no longer cut up into artificially 
appointed periods divided by meals taken around a table. There 
is a wider sense of duration: the passage of the sun across the sky, 
and the rhythmical passing of events. It is possible to forget 
altogether the clock and its workings, to forget the modern man’s 
time, which a proverb so truly affirms is made for slaves. Here 
one can lie on the grass and doze, and wake again and be content 
with the present. 

A flock of sheep, which when I last noticed them were grazing 
on the flats beneath the hill, are now moving up the bank towards 
me. Their formation is a wide crescent, and as they come forward 
with hesitant, short steps, tearing, the meanwhile, at the grass, 
which they eat with what seems a prodigious rapidity, it is interest- 
ing to see how closely these creatures are associated one with another. 
They do not look to see what their neighbours are doing, but it is 
clear that each one feels his relation with those that are near him. 
Their relative positions alter but little; there are no gaps; the 
wings of the crescent remain slightly retarded, the centre advances ; 
the formation remains closely knit and integral. They are aware 
of each other, though I doubt if consciously aware. The flock is 
the unconscious whole in which they live. 

As they advance and close round me and pass on, it seems to me 
that they are associated in the same way that men are associated 
in the world of thought, or in the world of religious emotion. On 
the mechanical plane, men may be free to travel to Australia or to 
the North Pole in isolated independence, but in these other worlds 
we are creatures of a flock. There are the same hesitating short 
steps, no one advances very far. We are held back or pulled forward 
by the will, or is it better called the imagination of the flock. But 
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of this we are only half-consciously aware. We nibble the grass 
under our noses, and are free to look up, or to look round if we are 
so minded. We are good sheep and keep our places, and slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, the flock moves forward. 


In the butt of a dyke where the hill meets the meadows, I come 
upon three grass snakes basking in the sun. An old gate has been 
pitched into the water, and is now half submerged in rushes and 
weeds. Along the bars of this gate the snakes have stretched them- 
selves. Their heads droop a little. They rest in luxurious indo- 
lence, letting the sun’s rays soak into their bodies. I sit down and 
watch for a while, and now I see that in the mud and shallow water 
| there are other snakes lying coiled. One of these writhes up on to 
the gate and disturbs, for a little, one of its fellows. The movement 
of the sliding, insinuating bodies is an ever-recurring wonder. By 
sheer force of anticipatory imagination they seem to project them- 
selves forward, and in a moment, as if miraculously, they have 
passed over the place where they have been, and are elsewhere. It 
is not strange that, at all times, snakes should have kindled the 
imaginations of men, and have become for them a symbol. They 
have been worshipped and abhorred. So significant a shape and 
movement would produce inevitably an extreme emotion. 

A flat, diamond-shaped head with yellow ear-marks is lowered 
| close to the water ; the black tongue shoots out and in, feeling the 

air. The delicate forks quiver. The chin with a sideways, swaying 
movement strokes the surface into ripples. Inch by inch the long 
body slides forward and is submerged ; and now with violent, 
whip-like lashings the snake darts across an open space towards the 
reeds and grass opposite, amongst which, a moment later, it is lost. 

I had thought that my eyes were quick at seeing the creatures 
of the grass, from minute flies and caterpillars to larger game, but 
now after sitting here while the sun has dropped a considerable arc 
lower in the sky, after all this long time, I see suddenly upon the 
opposite bank more snakes ; they have been lying there motionless 
and unperceived. Certainly they are like the grass in colour, 
though of a slightly dulled tint. Portions only of their coils are 
exposed. They are waiting the spring-change when they shall 
burst the old skin of last year and emerge in brilliant colours, no 
longer sluggish, as they now appear, but pale and swift, full of the 
joy of being, newly equipped for the all-important business of 
reproduction. 
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I remember vaguely, though the actual words have escaped me, 
@ writing from the Greek Anthology. In spring-time the poet sees 
two snakes coiled in the love embrace amongst nettles. He weeps 
with horror and foathing, filled with a fear of life. A few days later 
he passes by the same spot and witnesses again the same act. He 
pauses, and again his tears flow, not with repulsion and abhorrence 
as formerly, but with a sudden and revealed understanding of life 
and its manifold beauty. 

May 15.—In every field and at the corner of every little 
copse there is a pond. This multiplicity of ponds is one of the 
most characteristic features of the upland portion of Southern Kent. 
Even upon the tops of the hills there are ponds. For a time I was 
puzzled as to how they got there. Of course, they were made by 
men, but why in such numbers? Half or a third would have been 
enough for the watering of stock. The answer is a simple one, and 
so obvious as to make me ashamed at having been puzzled. One 
does not have to go far back to find their origin. Amongst the 
mixture of clay and sand of which this district is composed there 
occur patches of marl. These, in the days when artificial manures 
were not imported, were dug up by the farmers and spread upon the 
land to lighten the soil. Since the marl occurred in roundish, solid 
pockets in the clay, pits were formed. The old marl pits soon filled 
with water, and thus it is that in every field and by every copse side 
there is a pond. 

Each old marl-pit is now grown round about with vegetation 
of various kinds. They are leant over by willows and alders, oaks 
and ashes. Clumps of bulrushes and flags grow along the margin 
and out into the shallows, together with water-plantain, water- 
soldier, and comfrey, and a tangle of other marsh and water plants. 
Where the water is deep there are seldom surface growths of algae 
as in shallow water. Here there are black, clear depths, and often 
by the side of such ponds one may see a small boy with a fishing-rod, 
or the patient figure of a man whose black coat seems to have become 
dusted with the same green as the stems of the trees. They are 
fishing for pike or roach, the former of which are reputed to grow to 
a good size in some of the deeper ponds. A few ponds there are 
that seem deserted of life even in the spring-time. Trees may bend 
over them, perhaps, but their banks are bare and lead down to 
black, poisonous-looking water in which no visible life stirs. Birds 
do not frequent them, nor have I seen any of the smaller mammals. 
But by far the greatest number of ponds are shallow, with trans- 
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parent though brownish water. In spring-time each one of these 
is a teeming world of active, vigorous life. The green algae which 
here float in scum-like masses upon the surface are upheld by the 
thousands of tiny bubbles of oxygen which in sunlight their green 
flaments produce. Around and among them the water is alive 
with numberless water-fleas and cyclops, all dancing madly the 
spring dance of life. Among the tangles of dark green water-weed 
there are lazy newts, who from time to time make raids with 
snapping mouths upon the hosts of water-fleas. On every trailer 
and branch of weed there are snails, both the tightly curled paludina 
and the delicate horn-shaped limnaea. They are everywhere, not 
only on the weed which is their food, but crawling in scores upon 
the muddy bottom of the pond, and some few upon the surface of 
the water. These hang shell-downward, the broad foot flat on the 
surface, the underside exposed and uppermost. 

While the snail is in this inverted position, one can easily watch 
the movements by which it progresses, though it is difficult to see 
how these movements precisely function. The muscular contrac- 
tions are rhythmical, and follow each other in close waves or ripples 
from the tail forward. The foot, clinging to the surface, draws the 
film of water to its own shape, and the snail, submerged beneath, 
slides forward. 

Besides the creatures which live in the mud and among the 
weeds of the under-water world, and which seem innumerable in 
their different kinds on a day of sunshine in the spring, there are 
other larger creatures of the air, birds and beasts: these are the 
most noticeable inhabitants of the old marl-pits. And each pit 
| with its contained water, its growth of weeds, sedge, and overhang- 
ing bushes, is a microcosm of life: a world inhabited by its own 
peoples, and sufficient to itself. 

There are the inevitable couple of moor-hens, which scuttle 
away into the undergrowth at the approach of a stranger. They 
have their nest on some island clump of reeds, and if one is content 
| to sit motionless for a while they will soon show that they have 
little fear of man, provided he does not move or makeanoise. They 
g0 about their business with only an occasional glance at the 
intruder. 

The other birds that are nearly always to be found nesting near 
these ponds are robins, blackbirds, thrushes, chaffinches, and wrens. 
I have found wrens’ nests on old tree-stumps close to the ground, 
surrounded by luxuriant growth of primroses. I have never found 
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more than one nest of any one particular species in the near neigh- 
bourhood of one of these ponds, nor have I seen more than one 
couple of birds of a kind. It would seem that each species has 
decided that one pair are enough in one place; and though each 
pond with its surrounding depression, its flowering banks and its 
overhanging trees, is a centre of wild life, the populations know 
their own territories and will drive away intruders from elsewhere. 

Sometimes there are rabbits whose burrows penetrate the steep 
banks. They frisk in and out amongst the wild garlic, and sit at 
the mouths of their holes and thump with their hind legs. Where 
there are reeds there are nearly always a couple or more water-voles. 
There are shrews and water-shrews, and, of course, the usual number 
of long-tailed and short-tailed field-mice, which are everywhere in 
the spring-time, moving furtively through the grass and rustling 
amongst last year’s dead leaves. Overhead amongst the green 
willow branches and in the pale young reeds by the pond’s edge 
there are chiff-chaffs and sedge-warblers, while to and fro over the 
surface of the water yellow and pied wagtails flutter, hawking for 
flies. 

Comparatively few of these ponds are visited by men. There 
are so many, sometimes three or four in a field, that only a few are 
used for the watering of stock. Many are quite deserted and left 
to their own private and universal growth. Their steep banks and 
over-arching foliage cut them off from the cultivated lands that 
surround them. They are little oases of wild life, each with its 
pool of water, the source of its being. They are complete little 
worlds in which birth and death are accomplished. They have 
true feeling of wildness, more so than many woods and forests that 
I have visited. A forest, like cultivated land, has its commercial 
value, and has the regard and interest of men. These ponds have 
no commercial value at all. They are the imprint left upon the 
land of past times and are now deserted; in them something of 
the wild past of the country has survived, and lies hidden and 
unsuspected amid the meadows and arable of cultivation. 

June 14. Rhayader.—Between uplands of pale grass, the lake 
lies caught in a hollow, as if contained inadish. The grass is short- 
cropped by sheep, and stretches its almost uniform covering over 
the ground. Contours of the denuded moorland are repeated 
one behind another, each growing paler into the distance, till 
the last, shading from yellow to mauve, shows a clear outline 
against a background of blue hills. Along the slopes dipping to 
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the lake are patches and streaks of dark rush. In amongst those 
sharp leaves sway pure, white tassels of cotton-grass. In places 
the bare peat is exposed, its edges fringed by grey and yellow grasses. 
The shallow cup of the upland valley is brilliant with sunlight ; 
the pale tints glow luminously and, in the midst, the silver of the 
lake reaches with long, tentacular arms among the hills. Along 
the edge where the wavelets lap is a little cliff of black peat, which, 
like a dark line on some Japanese print, marks the meeting of land 
and water. The only buildings in sight are two small huts belonging 
to peat cutters. There is but one tree in the landscape, and that a 
mere wisp of willow, which lets hang in a shower its long twigs down 
toward their own reflections. The horizon is wide, bordered on 
the north by the range of Plynlimmon and on the south by Mynydd 
Bach. At the near end of the lake grow yellow water lilies amongst 
a luxuriance of green leaves whose flanges are turned back displaying 
pink undersides. 

It is a lonely place, and remains now as it might have been three 
hundred years ago, or three thousand. This pale green moorland 
has the savour of earth, wild and untamed by man. It is a place 
of mountain mists and rain-washed sunlight, and the wide, shallow 
lake in the surpassing beauty of its silver, white and black, has the 
magic quality of all sky-born, earth-contained waters. It has, 
indeed, the freshness of the sky, for in water is the marriage of 
earth and heaven. It has fallen from the clouds, pure and unre- 
strained, and now rests, or seems to rest, for a little, reflecting the 
blue depths from whence it has come. It trickles and oozes among 
the peat ; it sinks down into the deeper rocks to appear again as 
springs ; it forms streams and rivers, it is of the life of all plants, 
animals and men, yet is aloof possessing a spirit of its own, not to be 
contaminated ; rising again to make new clouds in a new sky. 

Myself and my companions pass by the side of the lake, and 
ascend the slopes beyond. At some half-mile distant, we turn and 
look back. We can now see the extent of that cool mirror, the long 
arms which run caressingly up between the bosoms of the hills, 
the tracks of wind-gusts on the surface, and here and there a cloud 
reflected. By unspoken consent we pause, sit down and watch for 
awhile the changing colours. It is natural in these wild hills to be 
silent, and after but a few words we remain each one content with 


his own thoughts. 
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DR. JOHNSON IN POETRY. 
BY I. A. WILLIAMS. 


Tuts article has its origin in a disappointment. In one of those 
catalogues which second-hand booksellers are kind enough to 
send me from time to time, I noticed recently the entry Anecdotes 
of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By Hesther Lynch Prozzi. 
1786. First edition. With interesting manuscript poem. This, 
naturally, was enough to make me send off by post the requisite 
cheque, in return for which I received the volume, which now 
lies before me. And there, sure enough, on the fly-leaf a poem 
of four stanzas of six lines each was written in a hand that seemed 
to be the same as that of a certain W. Cooke, who had signed his 
name on the title-page. There were many William Cookes at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and among them was one, ‘ Con- 
versation Cooke,’ who had some slight acquaintance with Dr. 
Johnson—he was a member of the Essex Head Club—and was 
also one of those who attended the Doctor’s funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. So I had exciting visions of being able to produce to a 
dazzled world an unpublished poem by Conversation Cooke, and 
upon the subject of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale (afterwards, it 
need hardly be said, Mrs. Piozzi). My ardour, however, was slightly 
damped on my noticing that over the verses were written the 
words ‘Under Mr. Sayer’s new print, entitled “A Frontispiece 
for the Second Edition of Dr. Johnson’s Letters.”’ Yet I thought 
that this would probably merely prove to mean that the poem 
had been suggested by the print. But, alas! upon looking through 
the etchings of the caricaturist James Sayer, or Sayers (1748-1823), 
in the British Museum, I found the print with my verses engraved 
under it. So there was my hope of a grand discovery gone for 
ever ! 

Yet I had shown the verses to several fairly learned Johnsonians, 
and they had not known them; so I reflected, and came to the 
conclusion that they could not. be well known, and that it might 
be of some interest to write round them a few notes on some 
of the many poems written at various times about the Great 
Lexicographer. 
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James Sayer’s print, ‘A Frontispiece for the Second Edition 
of Dr. J——n’s Letters, 1788,’ was published by Thomas Cornell 
on April 7 of that year. It shows Mrs. Piozzi (who had just 
issued her correspondence with Johnson) sitting writing in her 
study, of which the walls are hung with portraits. That of her 
late husband, Mr. Thrale, the brewer, (founder, I think, of the 
firm that is now Barclay and Perkins,) has a fiddle and bow— 
symbol of her second husband, the Italian fiddler, Piozzi—hung 
over it. The portrait of John Courtenay (of whom more anon) 
looking at Mount Parnassus is obscured by a bust of Priscian. 
The picture of Sir John Hawkins (one of Johnson’s executors, and 
the chief of the pre-Boswellian biographers) wears a mask with 
‘Myself’ written upon it, and shows Sir John holding in his hand 
‘The Life of Myself.’ And, finally, Boswell points, with such 
ecstasy that his finger reaches right out of his proper frame, at 
another picture, which represents himself and Dr. Johnson touring 
the Hebrides. Into this scene comes the ghost of Johnson, clad 
in a white sheet, pointing one hand to Heaven, and in the other 
offering Mrs. Piozzi a purse. Such then is the etching, under 
which come the same verses as are in my book. This is how 
they run : 


‘Madam (my Debt to Nature paid) 

I thought the Grave with hallow’d Shade 
Would now protect my Name; 

Yet there in vain I seek repose, 

My Friends each little Fault disclose, 
And murder Johnson’s Fame. 


First Boswell with officious Care 

Shew’d me as Men would shew a Bear, 
And call’d himself my Friend ; 

Sir John with Nonsense strew’d my Hearse, 

And Courtenay pester’d me with Verse, 
You torture without End. 


When Streatham spread its plenteous Board, 
I open’d Learning’s valued Hoard, 
And as I feasted pros’d. 
Good things I said, good things I eat, 
I gave you Knowledge for your Meat, 
And thought th’ Account was clos’d. 
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If Obligations still I ow’d, 
You sold each item to the Crowd, 
I suffer’d by the tale ; 
For God’s sake, Madam, let me rest, 
Nor longer vex your quondam Guest, 
I'll pay you for your Ale!’ 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, by way of annotation, 
that Streatham was the country residence of the Thrales. 

But this print was not the first in which Sayer had attacked 
the desecrators (as he obviously considered them) of Johnson’s 
fame. In 1786 his print ‘The Biographers’ had appeared, showing 
the bust of Johnson looking down upon Mrs. Piozzi, Boswell, and 
Courtenay—all three busy scribbling. Under this there were also 
some verses, as here follow : 


‘Three Authors in three Sister Kingdoms born 

The Shrine of Johnson with their Works adorn: 
The first a female Friend with letter’d Pride, 

Bares those Defects which Friendship ought to hide, 
B——l to Genius gives a Monster’s Air, 

And shews his Johnson as Men shew a Bear, 
C——y to Merit as to Grammar true, 

Blurrs with bad Verse the Worth he never knew. 

O could the Sage whose Fame employs their Pen 
Visit his great Biographers again, 

His two good Friends would find him d——d uncivil, 
And he would drive the Poet to the Devil.’ 


The same writer, I take it, was responsible for these two sets of 
verses, but who he may have been I have no notion, though I dare 
say his identity is known—such a wonderfully learned world do 
we live in to-day. 

Even in his lifetime Johnson did not escape the attention of 
the poets. There was, for instance, Samuel Derrick, who finally 
became Master of the Ceremonies at Bath. It was between 
Derrick and Smart, as my readers may remember, that Johnson 
refused to discriminate, on the ground that ‘there is no settling 
the point of precedency between a flea and a louse’; and it was 
of Derrick, too, that he remarked: ‘ Derrick may do very well as 
long as he can outrun his character, but the moment his character 
gets up with him it is all over.’ Johnson had, however, a kindness 
for Derrick, much as he enjoyed jibing at him, and in later years 
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modified his sarcasm by saying that ‘ Derrick has now a character 
that he need not run away from.’ Well, this same little poet, 
Derrick, says in his poem, Fortune. A Rhapsody. Inscrib’d to 
Mr. Garrick, & propos of Johnson’s at first unavailing attempts 
to get his London published, 


‘Will no kind patron Johnson own ? 

Shall Johnson, friendless, range the town ? 
And ev’ry publisher refuse 

The offspring of his happy Muse ? 
Johnson, whom Fancy nobly fires, 

He, whom Apollo’s-self inspires ; 

With taste polite, and well-turn’d mind, 
And Genius pure, as gold refin’d: 

With indignation swells my heart, 

Such fate attending such desert.’ 


Derrick’s indignation was rather late in the day, for long before 
the writing of this poem (1752) London had been published by that 
great and kindly bookseller, Robert Dodsley. 

Derrick in his verses was kind to Johnson, but there were 
others who were not so. Among these was Charles Churchill 


(1731-64), that swashbuckling satirist, who commented very 
unkindly—and unjustly, for Johnson’s honour was always above 
suspicion—on the delays which occurred in the publication of the 
sage’s edition of Shakespeare, and on his acceptance of a pension 
from George the Third. The following passage illustrates these 
charges, and comes from the long poem, The Ghost (that of Cock 
Lane, of course), which Churchill published in 1762 : 


‘Horrid, unwieldy, without Form, 
Savage, as Ocean in a Storm, 

Of size prodigious, in the rear— 

That Post of Honour—should appear 
Pomposo ; Fame around should tell 
How he a slave to int’rest fell, 

How, for Integrity renown’d, 

Which Booksellers have often found, 
He for Subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes their cash—but where’s the Book ? 
No matter where—Wise Fear, we know, 
Forbids the robbing of a Foe; 

But what, to serve our private ends, 
Forbids the cheating of our Friends ? 
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No Man alive, who would not swear 
All’s safe, and therefore honest, there. 


Fame too should tell—— 


How to all Principles untrue, 

Not fix’d to old Friends, nor to New, 
He damns the Pension which he takes, 
And loves the Stuart he forsakes.’ 


Earlier in the same poem, also, Churchill had ‘ gone for’ Johnson 
in what must surely be one of the longest parenthetical sentences 
that ever found themselves within one pair of brackets : 


‘Pomposo (insolent and loud, 

Vain idol of a scribbling crowd, 

Whose very name inspires an awe, 
Whose ev’ry word is Sense and Law, 
For what his Greatness hath decreed. 
Like Laws of Persia and of Mede, 
Sacred through all the realms of Wit, 
Must never of Repeal admit ; 

Who, cursing flatt’ry, is the tool 

Of ev’ry fawning, flatt’ring fool ; 

Who wit with jealous eye surveys, 
And sickens at another’s praise ; 

Who, proudly seiz’d of Learning’s throne, 
Now damns all Learning but his own; 
Who scorns those common wares to trade in, 
Reasoning, Convincing, and Persuading, 
But makes each Sentence current pass 
With Puppy, Coxcomb, Scoundrel, Ass ; 
For ’tis with him a certain rule, 

The Folly’s prov’d when he calls Fool ; 
Who, to increase his native strength, 
Draws words six syllables in length, 
With which, assisted with a frown 

By way of Club, he knocks us down ; 
Who ’bove the Vulgar dares to rise, 
And Sense of Decency defies ; 

For this same Decency is made 

Only for Bunglers in the trade, 

And, like the Cobweb Laws, is still 
Broke through by Great Ones when they will)— 
Pomposo.. .’ 
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And here the main sentence, having tripped over this long 
parenthesis, picks itself up once more ; but I fancy the reader may 
have had enough of this rough invective—though it is well enough 
in its own ding-dong way. 

Johnson’s own friends seem to have been—quite naturally— 
a little shy of versifying about him ; there is, it is interesting to 
note, no epitaph upon the Doctor in Goldsmith’s Retaliation. But 
Garrick wrote some verses upon the Dictionary, which compare 
the English lexicographer’s single-handed effort with that of the 
forty scholars employed upon a similar task by the French Academy, 
and conclude with the couplet : 


‘And Johnson well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more.’ 


That, I think, is the only reference to Johnson in Garrick’s poetical 
works; but there are some well-known verses by Dr. Thomas 
Barnard, successively Dean of Derry and Bishop of Killaloe, to 
which some reference must be made here. Barnard was an 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson’s, and in conversation one evening 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house remarked that no man could improve 
after the age of forty-five. ‘Johnson,’ (I quote from the New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit,) ‘who was in the company, with his 
usual elegance and polished graces, immediately turned round to 
the facetious Dean, and told him that he was an instance to the 
contrary, for that there was great room for improvement in him 
(the Dean), and wished he’d set about it; upon which the Dean 
(next day) sent the following bagatelle to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
the same company.’ Unfortunately this bagatelle is—in point of 
length—too like a full-sized billiard table to be reprinted in full 
here. It may be worth while, however, to give the first two 
stanzas and the last two. | 


‘I lately thought no man alive 

Could e’er improve past forty-five, 
And ventur’d to assert it; 

The observation was not new, 

But seem’d to me so just and true, 
That none could controvert it. 


‘No, Sir,” says Johnson, “’tis not so, 
That’s your mistake, and I can shew 
An instance, if you doubt it: 
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You, Sir, who are near forty-eight, 
May much improve, ’tis not too late, 
I wish you'd set about it.” 


If I have thoughts and can’t express ’em, 

Gibbon shall teach me how to dress ’em 
In terms select and terse: 

Jones teach me Modesty and Greek, 

Smith how to think, Burke how to speak, 
And Beauclerc to converse. 


Let Johnson teach me how to place, 

In fairest light, each borrow’d grace, 
From him [’ll learn to write ; 

Copy his clear familiar style, 

And from the roughness of his file, 
Grow like himself—polite.’ 


It is pleasant to think, however, that Boswell records that Johnson 
and Barnard afterwards became the best of friends. 

But to return to what I began with, the poetry (or verse) that 
dealt with Johnson after his death, when, as Dr. Parr remarked, 
‘now that the old lion is dead, every ass thinks he may kick at 
him.’ These productions were very numerous, and often quite 
amusing. The most ambitious of them was A Poetical Review of 
the Literary and Moral Character of the late Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. Withnotes. By John Courtenay, Esq., which was published 
in 1786 by Charles Dilly. Courtenay (who was referred to earlier 
in this essay) was born in 1741, and died in 1816; from 1780 to 
1796 he was Member of Parliament for Tamworth, and from 
1796 to 1807—and later during a part of 1812—for Appleby. The 
general estimate of his poetic powers—he wrote several volumes 
of verse—may be judged from the fact that the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ describes him as‘ politician ’ without even an 
eleemosynary ‘ and verse-writer’’ tagged on. The Poetical Review, 
however, is quoted several times in Boswell, and is by no means 
so bad as one would expect. It makes a great effort to give a 
fair estimate of the character of Johnson, and at times is quite 
unkindly candid ; never, perhaps, had a wreath of laurels so many 
thistles mixed with it. As the poet himself says : 


‘Thus sings the Muse, to Johnson’s memory just, 
And scatters praise and censure on his dust.’ 
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Indeed, it seems to me that the censure is very much overdone 
(for the most conscientious reasons, no doubt) in such lines as 
these : 


‘Lost is the man, who scarce deigns Gray to praise, 
But from the Grave calls Blackmore’s sleeping lays ; 
A passport grants to Pomfret’s dismal chimes, 

To Yalden’s hymns, and Watts’s holy rhymes’ ; 


four lines which show that Courtenay was no very surefooted 
| guide to the mountain of Parnassus. However, a little further 
on he remarks, more graciously : 


‘ But who to blaze his frailties feels delight, 
When the Great Author rises to our sight ? 
When the pure tenour of his life we view, 
Himself the bright exemplar that he drew ?’ 


| One of the best parts of Courtenay’s poem is that which describes 

the Rambler, and from this passage I must beg to be allowed to 
quote a little more fully. Here too the praise and censure are 
mingled, but the result is, I think, a not too unfair estimate of 
| Johnson’s great essays. 


‘For in each page we find a massy store 

Of English bullion mix’d with Latin ore: 

In solemn pomp, with pedantry combin’d, 

He vents the morbid sadness of his mind ; 

In scientifick phrase affects to smile, 

Form’d on Browne’s turgid Latin-English style.’ 


So far the dose is rather bitter ; but let us wait a moment, and we 
shall see that the sugar plum is duly administered after the 
physic : 


‘Yet Genius still breaks through the encumbering phrase ; 
His taste we censure, but the work we praise: 

There learning beams with fancy’s brilliant dyes, 

Vivid as lights that gild the northern skies ; 

Man’s complex heart he bares to open day, 

Clear as the prism unfolds the blended ray ; 

The picture from his mind assumes its hue, 

The shade’s too dark, but the design is true.’ 


And on the whole we may, I think, describe this queer poem aa 
favourable to the great man, for it ends with the couplet, 
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‘Exalting Genius stamps his sacred name, 
Enroll’d for ever in the dome of Fame.’ 


With that we may leave Mr. Courtenay (who was, possibly, a bit 
of an ass, after all), and pass on to an even more curious production. 

This is a quarto pamphlet, purporting to be written by Johnson 
himself, and called an Ode by Dr. Samuel Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 
upon their supposed approaching Nuptials. Certainly Johnson 
never wrote this scurrilous thing, and as certainly the printed 
date, 1784, is a ‘fake,’ for reference is made, in the preface, to 
Mrs. Piozzi’s edition of the letters of Johnson, which only appeared 
in 1788, in which year this Ode also was probably published. But 
the oddest thing of all about this effusion is that it is attributed, 
in the British Museum catalogue, to no less a person than James 
Boswell, who seems to have written it as a sort of underhand way 
of attacking his rival, Mrs. Piozzi. All of which shows that Bozzy 
could stoop pretty low, but does not prevent the opening stanzas 
from being entertaining reading : 


‘If e’er my fingers touch’d the lyre, 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay, 

Shall not my Thralia’s smiles inspire ? 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay ? 


My dearest lady! view your slave, 
Behold him as your very Scrub, 

Eager to write as authour grave, 
Or govern well the brewing-tub. 


To rich felicity thus rais’d, 
My bosom glows with amorous fire ; 
Porter? no longer shall be prais’d, 
Tis I myself am Thrale’s Entire. 


Piozzi once alarmed my fears, 
Till beauteous Mary’s tragick fate 
And Rizzio’s tale dissolv’d in tears 
My mistress, ere it was too late. 


Indignant thought to English pride! 
That any eye shall ever see 
Johnson one moment set aside 
For Tweedledum or Tweedledee.’ 


1 Johnson’s wife had been, by her first marriage, Mrs. Porter. 
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Thus far the poem is witty and amusing enough, but the remaining 
stanzas are, I fear, somewhat too gross for insertion in these 
respectable pages. 

After my last quotation, I think the reader will probably be 
glad to know that Boswell himself sometimes caught it pretty 
hot, as he did in an anonymous poem which was printed in 1786, 
A Poetical Epistle from the Ghost of Dr. Johnson, to his four friends : 
The Rev. Mr. Strahan, James Boswell, Esq., Mrs. Piozzi, J. Courtenay, 
Esq., M.P. From the original copy in the possession of the Editor. 
With Notes Critical, Biographical, Historical, and Explanatory. Of 
the four heroes of this epistle I need only here explain, I think, 
that Strahan was the editor of Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations ; 
and all that I shall quote from this poem is part of the passage 
addressed to Boswell : 


‘Who,—while weak authours, studious of connection, 
Lose many an hour in profitless reflection, 

Before they venture to take quill in hand,— 

Thy best ideas always can command, 

And, knowing books are made with pen and ink, 
Keep ever writing on, but never think. 


What joy have I, that one who knows so well 
How to make books, and how to make them sell, 
Thro’ all his labours spreads my honour’d name, 
And makes me, tho’ reluctant, share his fame ! 
Thus may I, when my too erroneous Tour, 

For want of thee has liv’d its latest hour, 

See without anguish my poor babe decline, 
Secure of immortality in thine. 


How oft I mark’d thee, like a watchful cat, 
List’ning to catch up all my silly chat; 
How oft that chat I still more silly made, 
To see it in thy commonplace convey’d.’ 


But the severest lashing of Boswell came from the last poet whom 
I shall quote in this essay, ‘ Peter Pindar,’ or, in other words, 
John Wolcot (1738-1819), physician and clergyman, and a pretty 
bad hand at both jobs, I should imagine. Wolcot was a voluminous, 
amusing, and disreputable satirist, and to Bozzy he devoted two 
of his most vigorous pamphlets, one at least of which is very 
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successful in its kind. This was A Poetical and Congratulatory 
Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. On his Journal of a Tout in the 
Hebrides, with the celebrated Doctor Johnson, which appeared in 
1786. Peter makes no such mistake as that of fighting with kid 
gloves on, and this is how he addresses Boswell : 


‘Thou Jackall, leading lion Johnson forth 

To eat McPherson ’midst his native North; 
To frighten grave professors with his roar, 
And shake the Hebrides from shore to shore— 
All hail!’ 


And, some lines further on, he continues, 4 propos of Boswell’s 
minute record of Johnson’s small-talk : 


‘Rare anecdotes! ’tis anecdotes like these, 
That bring thee glory, and the million please! 
On these shall future times delighted stare, 
Thou charming haberdasher of small ware! 
Stewart and Robertson, from thee, shall learn 
The simple charms of Hist’ry to discern : 

To thee, fair Hist’ry’s palm shall Livy yield, 
And Tacitus, to Bozzy, leave the field!’ 


Thus the satirist goes swinging along, clubbing folks merrily on 
the head, and presently seizes his opportunity to belabour King 
George the Third, on the pretext that the King was a reader of 
Boswell’s book, himself being the ‘ Prince of gossips ’ and one who 
knew everything, even 


‘ Whose dancing dogs in rigadoons excel ; 
And whose the puppet-show, that bears the bell ; 
Which clever smith the prettiest man-traps makes, 
To save from thieves the royal ducks and drakes, 
The guinea-hens and peacocks, with their eggs, 
And catch his loving subjects by the legs.’ 


And, to the word ‘ man-traps,’ Peter adds the agreeable foot- 
note that ‘His M——y hath planted a number of those trusty 
guardians around his park at Windsor for the benefit of the 
public.’ 

But I stray a little from Johnson and his biographers, and 
must return to Peter Pindar’s second Boswellian poem, Bozzy and 
Piozzi: or, the British Biographers. A Town Eclogue, which was 
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published (as were so many of the poems from which I have quoted) 
in 1786. Boswell’s Life of Johnson had not, of course, then been 
given to the world, but his journal of the Hebridean tour had, 
and so had Mrs. Piozzi’s anecdotes. Bozzy and Piozzi is not, in 
reality, quite so entertaining as it should be; far too much of 
it is merely a burlesque rhymed version of passages from the books 
of Boswell and of Mrs. Piozzi; but there are some bright things 
in the poem, which is cast in the form of two eclogues. In the 
first of these the two disputants appear before Sir John Hawkins, 
and plead, in alternate short speeches, their respective rights to 
publish a life of Johnson. At the end of the first eclogue Sir John 
calls a halt, and, for very weariness, falls asleep. Then the second 
eclogue opens with these lines : 


‘ Now from his sleep the Knight, affrighted, sprung 
Whilst on his ear the words of Johnson rung ; 

For, lo! in dreams the surly Rambler rose, 

And wildly staring, seem’d a man of woes. 

“Wake, Hawkins ” (growl’d the Doctor with a frown), 
* And knock that fellow and that woman down: 

Bid them with Johnson’s life proceed no further ; 


Enough already have they dealt in murther: 
Say, to their tales that little truth belongs, 
If fame they mean me, bid them hold their tongues.” ’ 


Sir John, however, does not stop the rival biographers at once ; 
they continue their disputation before him, and finally come to 
mere vulgar abuse, the one of the other. Then, at last, Sir John 
steps in : 


‘For shame! for shame! for Heav’n’s sake both be quiet— 
Not Billingsgate exhibits such a riot. 

Behold, for Scandal you have made a feast, 

And turn’d your idol, Johnson, to a beast: 

"Tis plain that tales of ghosts are arrant lies, 

Or instantaneously would Johnson rise ; 

Make you both eat your paragraphs so evil, 

And, for your treatment of him, play the devil.’ 


And then comes the climax of the whole thing. Sir John Hawkins 
tushes off to Johnson’s negro servant, Francis Barber, to pump 
him for information, and writes the life himself! The poem 
concludes thus : 
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‘Thus spoke the Judge; then leaping from the chair, 
He left, in consternation lost, the Fair: 

Black Frank he sought, on anecdote to cram, 

And vomit first a life of surly Sam. 

Shock’d at the little manners of the Knight, 

The rivals marv’ling mark’d his sudden flight ; 

Then to their pens and paper rush’d the twain, 

To kill the mangled Rambler o’er again.’ 


With that quotation I stop. Not because my subject is 
exhausted, but lest my readers should become so. There is much 
more that might be quoted, but I feel that, for the moment at any 
rate, I have given enough, if not more than enough, upon even so 
delectable a topic as the present one—which is now no more present, 


but past. 
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I 


TxE bard, in one of his better-known numbers, has observed that 
for ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain the heathen 
Chinee is peculiar. To this dictum the present writer begs re- 
spectfully to move an amendment. Doubtless in the respects 
mentioned the heathen Chinee is distinguished, but he is scarcely 
peculiar, certainly not unique. He may be princeps, but not 
facile; there are those of other climes who run him close. In 
which connexion be pleased to hear the following edifying tale. 
Its setting—with which, fortunately, we have little concern— 
is the Srivallangi division of Kattim in the south of the Indian 
peninsula, a productive, progressive, but withal exceedingly un- 
beauteous region. It is a heavy division and takes a distinguished 
place in the annual statistics of criminal courts. It has a mixed 
population, in which the Mohammedan element occupies a more 
prominent part than is usually the case in South Indian districts; 
it is one of those places where factions thrive and where, when- 
ever any of the more important Hindu and Mohammedan 
festivals synchronise, riots may confidently be expected. It is 
troublesome and unpleasant but not very vital, and for this reason 
it is very often presided over by an Indian official—generally 
L.C.8., but sometimes of the Provincial Service. For the ordinary 
European, official or otherwise, it is by all means a place to avoid. 
In Srivallangi town, its seething, roaring headquarters, you 
might, a matter of twenty years back, have seen in one brief day 
most of the protagonists of this tale. You might have seen, to 
begin with, a very large, very yellow boat-shaped carriage with a 
coachman and attendant in liveries of distressing blue and green ; 
in it would be seated a dignified old gentleman and a resplendent 
child. That would be the Zamindar of Ramzole and his little son 
and heir. In another carriage, of a less regal type—a common 
phaeton in fact—you might have observed a middle-aged Moham- 
medan of a particularly saintly appearance. That would be 
Kanchi Hussain Sahib, a Public Works Contractor, a leading 
authority on Mohammedan education, a man of much weight in 
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his own community, and not quite the saint his appearance 
suggested. Further on you might have encountered a noisy 
cavalcade centring round a second Mohammedan on horseback— 
swarthy and black-bearded and possessing no saintly attributes what- 
ever —Mohammed Sheriff, District Board Member and Landowner 
of Bindaprole, as he informed you on his cards—litigant maniac 
and anti-Hindu fanatic, as he might more descriptively have put it. 
Lastly, you might have seen, though the odds are that you would 
have paid him no attention, a grubby little Mohammedan boy 
playing some shrill and quarrelsome game in the gutter. That 
would be Mohammed Jalal-ud-Din, the hero of this tale. 
Jalal-ud-Din’s parents were certainly poor and may have been 
honest. They were immigrants to Srivailangi, had no relatives 
there, and knew and were known to few. His father was a maker 
of carpets—that is to say he was sweated with a dozen compatriots 
in an evil den where the cheap crude Kattim rugs, for which 
tourists in Madras pay remarkable prices, are produced. The 
making of carpets as practised in Kattim constitutes no vast call 
on the intellect, and it is not to be supposed that Jalal-ud-Din's 
father possessed more brain than his neighbour. He worked at his 
carpets, listened to the Koran, endeavoured to join in the annual 
half-hearted riot at the Mohurrum, and sent his son to the local 
Mohammedan school. His wife was presumably illiterate. Why, 
therefore, Mohammed Jalal-ud-Din should have been gifted with 
the quickest of brains, the most judicious of memories, and an 
unrivalled capacity for assimilation is a question we shall be able 
to answer only when we can say why the caterpillar turns into the 
butterfly. At present the historian can but state that it was 80. 
Your South Indian Mohammedan, as a general rule, takes but 
slowly to the blessings of education and makes no sort of show 
against his more adaptable Hindu brother; hence a_ brilliant 
Mohammedan schoolboy is a thing to be watched by all concerned. 
Jalal-ud-Din was watched by the Faithful of Srivallangi, and 
especially by Mohammed Sheriff of Bindaprole (as a possible card 
in the anti-Hindu campaign) and by Kanchi Hussain Sahib (on 
general and speculative principles). And when. the choler 
swooped on Srivallangi and carried off both Jalal-ud-Din’s parents 
in less than thirty-six hours, it was Kanchi Hussain who came 
forward, saintly and smiling, with the funds to continue the 
orphan’s education at the Provincial College. Well-informed 
circles had it that Bindaprole was giving a half, or at any rate 8 
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third, but that dark enthusiast remained in the background and 
said nothing. 

Well, it was very creditable, very pleasing. It pleased the 
pro tem. Collector so much that he thought it worth a special report 
to Government; and Government, who were at that moment 
very strong on Mohammedan education, made it into a special 
order. That order is printed and recorded, and you may see and 
read it at this day. ‘The Government,’ it says, ‘have read Mr. 
J——’s report with much satisfaction. They congratulate Mr. 
Kanchi Hussain Sahib on his public-spirited action in providing 
the funds to enable a promising and talented youth of his com- 
munity to prosecute the higher stages of his education. They 
commend this excellent example for general emulation.’ Everyone 
was very congratulatory and pleasant all round. Kanchi smiled 
and said little ; Bindaprole scowled and said nothing at all. 

Now Kanchi Hussain Sahib was not a pure Mohammedan ; in 
point of fact, as his name might indicate, he was a Labbai, and 
that is a fact to give one pause. The Labbai is a hybrid creature, 
a blend of the Mohammedan and the south-country Hindu, and 
what the komati is to the Hindu that the Labbai is to the Moham- 
medan—that is to say, a person who does nothing for nothing 
and not more than twelve annas worth for the rupee. He is not 
quite the sort of philanthropist one would expect to come to the 
rescue of destitute orphans of intellectual or any other promise. 
Kanchi was not out to curry favour with those in high places, his 
activities were generally directed in the opposite interest to that 
of Government. He was a mean man at heart; he did very well 
out of his contractor’s business—as what contractor does not ? 
—but to read his annually recurring petitions against his assess- 
ment for income tax you would have supposed him not only bank- 
rupt but actually starving in the streets. As for Bindaprole, his 
perpetual litigation with the Ramazole estates left him very little 
income on which to fall back; the devotion of any fragment of 
that income to the interests of orphan boys would have struck 
his friends as a diverting drollery. That was perhaps one reason 
for his unassuming reticence. When you are told of the indis- 
putable facts that just about this time Kanchi took a large loan 
from a sowcar at heavy interest, while Bindaprole raised a fresh 
mortgage on one of the few portions of his estate not yet so en- 
cumbered, you will be bound to admit that, if this were indeed 
philanthropy, it was of a marvellously self-abnegating sort. 
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Jalal-ud-Din himself, being naturally a fatalist, troubled about 
it all very little. When his parents died he desired to be a jutka 
driver and was at first inclined to resent the generosity that 
thwarted this ambition. Presently, however, he realised that 
Srivallangi was a poor sort of place, and that there were many 
better and more lucrative professions than that of a jutka driver. 
His views finally matured on the day when he made a rupee by 
writing a petition in English addressed to the Collector of Kattim ; 
the fact that this petition was directed against Mohammed Sheriff, 
Landowner of Bindaprole, is irrelevant but amusing. Thereafter 
Jalal-ud-Din evinced a lively gratitude towards his benefactor, 
whom he addressed as his father-and-mother. Kanchi beamed 
upon him in return, and exhorted him to the filial virtues. 

Jalal-ud-Din was far too clever a boy to be taken in by this 
sort of stuff for long; he knew Kanchi’s reputation in the carpet- 
making and other undistinguished circles—and it was not that 
of a philanthropist. Kanchi lent money sometimes on interest, 
Kanchi gave nothing away, in fact Kanchi was a grasping old 
devil. So had said Jalal-ud-Din’s father and his friends. As for 
Bindaprole, he was a fiend. Jalal-ud-Din knew that Bindaprole 
had some interest in him, for the dark landlord would come some- 
times to the school and watch him at work, fingering his straggling 
black beard and gazing at him with a curiously speculative expres- 
sion. Jalal-ud-Din, not being a fool, must have known some game 
was afoot. Your Indian, however, has a great gift for accepting 
surfaces ; provided things look and sound all right, he is content 
to proceed without undue analysis. Whatever was really happen- 
ing, it was clear that Kanchi Hussain was going to make life a very 
different thing for one Mohammed Jalal-ud-Din, and that that 
same boy was much in the kind gentleman’s debt. It is a little 
difficult to explain to those not, conversant with the oriental mind; 
but the fact remains that even although, deep down in his heart, 
he mistrusted Kanchi for an old scoundrel, the greater part of his 
nature was suffused with the most appropriate feelings of filial 
gratitude and duty. As the deep-down portion would never be 
seen by anybody and rarely looked at by himself, the rest natur- 
ally coloured his life and dictated his actions. He would have 
told you Kanchi was his father-and-mother, and that he owed him 
everything, and that there was nothing on earth he would not do 
on Kanchi’s behalf ; and for all practical purposes this would have 
been strictly true. 
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The immediate programme before him was the Provincial 
College and a scholarship to the English universities. This seemed 
reasonably easy to Jalal-ud-Din ; in fact, one evening during the 
vacation, when he drove with Kanchi through the noise and 
stenches of Srivallangi, he told his patron that the scholarship 
was as good as secured. Kanchi made some pious rejoinder, and 
expressed a hope that six years hence they might again be journey- 
ing side by side in this same carriage. Then he turned his pale 
dispassionate eyes on his companion. 

‘But you, my son,’ said he, ‘will be Sub-Collector Sahib of 
Srivallangi.’ 

This was not altogether new ; it had always been an understood 
thing that Jalal-ud-Din was to aim at the I.C.S., and no one—he 
himself least of all—-entertained any doubts that he would reach 
it. He replied as usual that Kanchi was his father-and-mother 
and that the result would be as God willed. 

‘Happy indeed is that son,’ pursued the sententious Kanchi, 
‘to whom comes such an opportunity to bring peace upon his 
father. As the earth returns fruit for the seed, so such a son 
returns blessing for blessing a hundredfold.’ 

_ Jalal-ud-Din’s attention came back from the diverting tur- 
moil of the streets whither it had strayed. Was something going 
to come out at last ? He did not feel called upon to speak. 

‘And it is but just,’ continued Kanchi in monologue, ‘ that 
those who have performed good actions in their prime should reap 
the fruits of these in an old age of peace and plenty.’ 

Jalal-ud-Din continued his policy of silence. 

‘The Iskalarship to England will come,’ said Kanchi. ‘ And 
from the Madrissa of England will come the I.C.S. What 
Temains ?’ 

‘You are my father-and-mother’ said Jalal-ud-Din. ‘It will 
be as God wills... . But how am I to get to Srivallangi ? ’ 

‘** Cross first the Sutlej, then the Indus”: so runs the north- 
em proverb. In due time a way will no doubt be indicated. Ask 
for this province, my son, saying you know the speech of these 
people and in due time God will undoubtedly direct thy footsteps 
to Srivallangi. God will not suffer the deeds of the good to bear 
no fruit. It is written so.’ 

He turned again upon Jalal-ud-Din ; the flaré from a street 
shop lit up a face that might have sat for an embodiment of all 
the Patriarchs. 
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‘It is well understood, my son,’ he said gently. ‘ Forget not 
ever the duties of him who would reward his parents, the injunc- 
tions laid upon him and the promises. Much will be expected of 
you; much, I doubt not, you will give. You will be a young 
king, but you will have an old minister beside you. Thus are 
wise rules founded.’ 

For the rest of the drive he expatiated with seeming irrelevance 
on the manifold virtues of one Mohammed Sheriff, landowner of 
Bindaprole. Jalal-ud-Din was not blind to the fact that the said 
irrelevance was more apparent than real; nor was there much 
doubt left as to his own ultimate future. He was the seed sown 
in the ground: once back to Srivallangi and the harvest would 
commence. The manner of the reaping and the nature of the 
crop would be at the dictation of his father-and-mother assisted, 
doubtless, by that dark avuncular figure with the black beard. 

So far so good, and all eminently clear. Jalal-ud-Din went 
back to the Provincial College full of exaltation that the time was 
drawing near when he could fulfil his duties and return a hundred- 
fold the blessings his dear benefactors had given him. And all 
the time that deep-down part of him insisted that of all the 
old devils that ever were made Kanchi Hussain Sahib was the 
blackest. 

But the goose was hatched ; in due season the Golden Eggs 
would come. 


II 


Jalal-ud-Din failed in no particular. He distinguished himself 
exceedingly at the Provincial College, secured the Blackadder 
Scholarship to Oxford with considerable ease, left a tradition of 
being the most invincible examinee that hard-swotting, hard-cram- 
ming institution had ever known, and sailed for what he was just 
learning to call ‘Home.’ He was deathly sick on the boat, but 
that was made up to him by his being accorded a position he had 
never known before. No one was to guess that this neat, amiable, 
rather good-looking boy, with the unusually brilliant smile, was the 
son of old Abdul Something-or-Other, carpet-maker of Srivallangi. 
Men were polite to him, invited him to join in games; ladies 
were pleasant, smiled upon him without condescension and without 
(as the poor soul had been led to expect) lasciviousness. Jalal- 
ud-Din began to see the English as a race of human beings instead 
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of as—well, as ‘the English.’ He liked it, and—very much to his 
surprise, but greatly to his delight—he liked them. 

This narrative cannot wander with him through his years at 
Oxford ; but let us record one incident which occurred a few days 
after his first term began. Hurrying to a lecture, he ran into a 
fattish, saucer-eyed Hindu youth with an engaging smile. 

‘Hallo!’ said this apparition, ‘I hear you’re from Srivallangi. 
I'm Ramzole.’ 

Jalal-ud-Din just managed not to salaam. The last time he 
had seen Ramzole was when he and his father, in great magnifi- 
cence, drove through the streets of Srivallangi in the wake of His 
Excellency the Governor to open the new Municipal Hospital. 
Ramzole had been about ten, sitting up richly caparisoned in that 
boat-shaped yellow carriage already mentioned: and the other 
vision was of a dirty little Mohammedan boy, not very lavishly 
dad, running shrieking in the streets. Well, well, one lived and 
progressed. 

‘Oah, yess,’ he said, speaking with the speech of the Provincial 
College, ‘I yam fram Srivallangi. I yam verree gladd to meet 
you. I yam studying for the Yi.C.S. Perhaps one day I shall 
be D.Yo. Srivallangi.’ 

‘Rather a rag,’ said Ramzole, speaking with the speech that 
was not of the Provincial College. ‘ Look here, come round to my 
rooms and have a bak. Where did you get that awful tie ?’ 

‘Qah!’ said Jalal-ud-Din, rather staggered. ‘Do you say it 
is an abful tey ?’ 

‘Damnable,’ said Ramzole, and his smile was so lavish that 
one couldn’t take offence. ‘I'll have to take youin hand. Come 
round anyway. I want to talk about Srivallangi. I suppose you 
know my gov’nor died last year ’—Jalal-ud-Din’s eyes goggled at 
this allusion to the magnificent Zamindarof Ramzole. ‘I’m under 
the Court of Wards, but I’ll be of age in two years now, and then 
we'll see some fun. It would be a rag if you bowled up there one 
day and I came along with a basket of mangoes to make salaam.’ 
He laughed delightedly, while Jalal-ud-Din gaped at this extra- 
ordinary mental attitude. ‘Come on round anyway.’ 

So began a friendship which lasted all the years this narrative 
must skip—a friendship that did more for Jalal-ud-Din than 
anything in his starved life—that stripped the speech of the Pro- 
vincial College from his lips and the undesirable ‘ teys’ from his 
neck. Ramzole—great, fat, imperturbable hedonist—was liked 
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everywhere : Jalal-ud-Din was not—because, say what you will, 
the effect of five years’ public school is one thing and that of five 
and more in the bazaars of Srivallangi is another. But Ramzole 
stuck gallantly to his countryman, took him everywhere he could 
be taken at all, brought him forward in a hundred ways. In the 
process Jalal-ud-Din improved out of all knowing. He learned 
what ladies were and how to talk to them, he began to have some 
notion as to what is implied in the term ‘ gentleman,’ he strained 
after the rigorous English code of honour that classes cheating as 
worse than murder. Well, if Kanchi’s programme was to be 
carried out, he, Jalal-ud-Din, would have to cheat, and that to 
some purpose. He lay awake at nights biting his pillow and 
cursing with all his might the name of Kanchi Hussain and weep- 
ing facile tears of pure love and worship at the thought of Ram- 
zole, who was so genuine and kind. But, even in the most intense 
hour of all this, the superficial self triumphed, and any desertion of 
the far-seeing and benevolent Kanchi never occurred to him. From 
Oxford Kanchi seemed an evil dream, but he knew that it was 
Oxford that was the dream and Srivallangi the reality. His fate 
was cast, it was impossible to change. Jalal-ud-Din was all 
oriental ; you will blame or excuse him according as you despise 
or admire the oriental mind. He had no thought of going back 
on Kanchi. 

And finally—for as far as his brain went there was no stopping 
him—he sat for the I.C.S. examination and passed twenty-fourth, 
and his friend Sri Raja Devaraja Vellamuttur Krishna Rao Vijes- 
wara Rao Bahadur, Zamindar of Ramzole, stood him a supper 
at the Savoy to celebrate the event. Ramzole was in magnificent 
form and those who were present describe it as a memorable 
scene. 

And—inasmuch as you must know that it is coming—let it be 
said at once that Jalal-ud-Din in the fullness of time, having first got 
himself to the right province, asked for the division of Srivallangi ; 
and because he was a Mohammedan and had passed high (which 
Mohammedans rarely do), and because he had no actual relations 
in Srivallangi after all, and because it was desired to encourage 
him and others through him, and also because Srivallangi was 4 
division nobody ever wanted—he got it even as the devout Kanchi 
had foreseen. The crop was ripe for harvest; or, to change 
Kanchi’s metaphor for our own, the goose was fledged and grown 
and ready to lay. 
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III 


And, for a season, lay it did. 

A junior officer of the Indian Civil Service in charge of a 
Division of a District has not, of course, unlimited powers ; but 
the number of minor ways in which he can be made useful to the 
community is surprising. In the early days of the reign of his 
wonderful goose, Kanchi Hussain Sahib demonstrated this effec- 
tively. He began cunningly and wisely with a multitude of trifles, 
in all of which he succeeded. He produced relatives with the 
interminable effect of an opponent leading out his long suit in a 
no-trump hand ; the relatives of any given Oriental are legion, but 
those of Kanchi were as the sands of the sea. For all these some 
petty post or temporary advantage had to be secured. Followed 
on the relatives a great galaxy of Mussulman small fry, who 
crowded up to Jalal-ud-Din’s office, like the expectant oysters, all 
ready for the treat : this one desired the headman’s post of a nice 
fat factious village ; that one a lucrative toll-gate ; that other the 
retail licence of a toddy-shop at an incommensurate figure. For 
one and all of them something had to be found and was found ; 
and Jalal-ud-Din toured his jurisdiction with a gang of hangers- 
on little less rapacious than a band of dacoits. Kanchi contented 
himself with that large reduction in his income tax for which he 
had so long striven in vain—and with the commissions paid him 
by all these relatives and friends, small no doubt individually but 
aggregating a useful sum. But at last the stream of Kanchi’s 
relatives and dependents ran dry, and Jalal-ud-Din, dazed and 
demented, hoped for peace. 

He had underrated the ambition and the campaigning skill of 
his benefactors. It began to appear that all this had been done 
only by way of advertisement to show Srivallangi at large just 
what Kanchi the Kingmaker could do. The eggs had been good 
and golden but small ; bigger were yet to come. It dawned on the 
division at large that if there was any single thing you happened 
to want which was in the power of the Sub-Collector to give, 
you had only to come to terms with Kanchi and you got it; the 
Mohammedan portion of the division, with a vague idea that the 
millennium had at last arrived, went boldly ahead. Kanchi had 
sense enough to realise that at this rate the sun could not shine 
very long, and that such hay as was to be made must needs be 
gathered quickly ; and he advertised himself freely for the service 
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of such of the Faithful—and they were not few—as cared to come 
in. Mohammed Sheriff, that saturnine gentleman from Bindaprole, 
descended into the game, scoring his first point over a long- 
disputed water-rate case against his neighbour, wherein a genera- 
tion of revenue officers had quite correctly told him he was utterly 
in the wrong. He won every suit under the Estates Land Act 
he cared to bring; he threw a two-hundred rupee dam across the 
Kolai River, got it registered as a ‘ permanent improvement,’ and 
raised the rent of all lands under it (which were not in any way 
improved) by thirty per cent. And as with Mohammed Sherif, 
so it was with many others; subordinate officials went about as 
in a dream wondering what would happen next in this lunatic 
administration, but being Orientals they gave nothing away. 
Mohammed Sheriff led a Mohammedan procession, under police 
protection, past a certain Hindu temple which had never been so 
desecrated before; the Hindus attempted to retaliate and were 
severely dealt with. The reign of Jalal-ud-Din, like that of the 
restored Rustum Beg of Kolazai, is yet remembered regretfully by 
the Mohammedan population of Srivallangi. It was a glorious, 
an unforgettable time. 

Two things helped Kanchi in his campaign. If the Collector 
of Kattim had been worth anything at all these proceedings would 
have come to a rapid end; but the Collector of Kattim at that 
time was Badeley—a man whose sole interest in life was Etruscan 
pottery. Why a man whose mind lives at Siena should take 
service in India is a hard question to answer, but such things do 
happen. Badeley was lazy and did no touring to speak of ; hence 
he realised nothing of what was going on. The second item in 
Kanchi’s favour was the fact that the local Hindus had cut their 
owr throats by petitioning incessantly against any officer, good, bad, 
or indifferent, who had ever been sent among them. They raised 
the cry of ‘ Wolf! Wolf!’ in earnest now, but they met with their 
deserts and suffered the fate of the herd-boy of the fable. But 
for these two factors, Kanchi’s administration could scarcely have 
survived even as long as it did: as things were, it ran for the 
best part of a year—and but for unforeseen circumstances might 
conceivably have achieved a twelvemonth longer. 

I wish I had the space—or the skill—to analyse the soul of the 
unfortunate Jalal-ud-Din during this period. I have told how the 
superficial man in him had triumphed all along; and now, when 
he was back in the stuffy bazaars and the languorous weather and 
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the hole-and-corner methods of India, ethical aspects seemed to 
alter and the pillow-bitings and Kanchi-cursings of those Oxford 
nights appeared as an unnecessary tormenting of the self. There 
is much too in long habitude ; Jalal-ud-Din had been many a weary 
year under the thumb of Kanchi, and it was easy, almost inevit- 
able, to slip under it again. And, like every Indian youth, he was 
extremely susceptible to flattery and praise, which inexpensive 
tributes Kanchi and his friends did not fail to supply. The deep- 
down part of Jalal-ud-Din told him that when he sat and listened to 
Mohammed Sheriff expatiating on the Solomon-like justice of his 
rule, and piously thanking God that someone had at last been sent 
capable of administering the division—the real heart of him told 
him then that he was a fool and looked it; but the superficial 
man in him sucked it all down and was gratified and made politely 
appropriate replies. Yet in the darkness of the hot nights Oxford 
had a disconcerting trick of coming back—-Oxford and the honour- 
able creed of the English who had been decent to him then, and 
would most certainly bar him now for what he was doing. These 
nights drove him once to the moulvi, and that sainted old patriarch 
—who was incidentally a friend of Kanchi’s—told him that in 
returning the blessings conferred upon him in his youth he could 
do no wrong. Further, he said, justice was an abstract thing, and 
true justice was known only to God ; a priori therefore Jalal-ud- 
Din’s decisions were as likely as not to be right. A decision was 
not necessarily wrong or inequitable simply because one had been 
given a small gratification to deliver it. Jalal-ud-Din placed 
faith in the moulvi ; and though his heart cried out again that this 
was a casuistic old idiot, the governing part of him was comforted. 
The goose went back to its laying. 

All seemed to be going well; Kanchi was satisfied, Mohammed 
Sheriff was full of delight. But there are ways and ways of killing 
geese; and one of the surest, as the fable exemplifies, is by giving 


way to greed and trying for too much. 


IV 


Nemesis arrived on a March morning in the unexpected shape 
of a long, lean Vauxhall car, which slid up to Jalal-ud-Din’s office 
door. It was driven by a very fat Indian, with saucer eyes and a 
most genial and embracing smile, who sprang from the seat and 
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pushed his way into the Sub-Collector’s room without ceremony. 
In a moment Ramzole and Jalal-ud-Din were shaking hands. 

Ramzole had been of age and in charge of his estate for a matter 
of years, but the fun he had anticipated had been deferred while 
he toured the world, during the construction of a new electric- 
lit red-and-white palace. The old one was a grim sepulchre of 
dead iniquities, which accorded ill with the notions of Clifton and 
Oxford. His world tour had done something to mitigate Ramzole’s 
youthful exuberance; a praiseworthy desire to paint the district 
of Kattim purple had given place to a determination to rejuvenate, 
reorganise, and generally buck-up the estate. He had already 
given grave offence to Bindaprole and other neighbours of a less 
advanced school by introducing motor appliances for agricultural 
work, by instituting experiments, and—what was far the worst 
of all—by building habitable lines for the workers on his estate, 
and raising the level of wages all round. Mohammed Sheriff 
considered this most indecent and subversive of all good law and 
order : he had said so to Jalal-ud-Din who, in his heart of hearts, 
was inclined to agree. Ramzole spent an hour in Jalal-ud-Din’s 
office, and left the impression that his presence in the Srivallangi 
division was going to be felt. 

It was certainly felt in Jalal-ud-Din, who did no more work 
that day, but sat moodily scrawling figures on his blotting-pad. 
Ramzole knew nothing of what was going on, and suspected 
nothing; the Hindus had implored his aid, but he had thrown 
them out. Ramzole brought back Oxford and the old days, and 
the old aspirations ; his was the creed of the English which says 
‘Rob if you must, murder if you find it unavoidable, but don’t 
cheat ; don’t take a man’s money and go behind his back.’ That 
was what he, Jalal-ud-Din, was doing; true, it was Government, 
the British Raj, and not any individual person he was cheating ; 
and, no doubt the moulvi could have argned it all away, but 
Ramzole was right. Ramzole was irresistible ; he carried with him 
always that air of certitude and rightness, just as in the old affair 
of the ‘teys.’ If Ramzole said the ‘teys’ were ‘ahful,’ awful 
they were; and there was little doubt as to what he would say 
of these queer dealings of the last few months. They would be 
made to look an exceedingly dirty business. Jalal-ud-Din dropped 
back in one step to the old ready and passionate hero-worship of 
Young India. Ramzole could do things ; he was a decent fellow, 
a fellow who commanded respect, and could respect himself. And 
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old Kanchi was a devil of hell, and Mohammed Sheriff was 
another. And Jalal-ud-Din, I1.C.8., Sub-Collector of Srivallangi, 
was & WOrm. 

To good intentions the gods rarely deny opportunity. Two 
days later a case came up for judgment in which the Ramzole 
estate had run in a Mohammedan tenant of Bindaprole on some 
trifling question. Mohammed Sheriff had made his wishes known 
in the matter, and the tenant smirked in the court with the air 
of one who had won his case. Jalal-ud-Din put Mohammed Sheriff’s 
wishes on one side, tried the case on merits and found for Ramzole. 
It says something for the power of Kanchi’s domination that his 
hand shook as he wrote the order, and he had to drink a glass of 
water before he could pronounce it. The tenant’s face was a 
study, and even the clerk raised his eyebrows. . . . Jalal-ud-Din 
was not surprised to find Kanchi and Mohammed Sheriff at his 
bungalow in the evening. 

Bindaprole, as he loved dearly—and had no right at all—to 
be called, opened with a few complimentary gambits, and then 
launched forth into a speech which was evidently prepared. It 
was @ long speech, and would have been longer had not Jalal-ud- 
Din, who was meditating suicide, requested rather wearily that 
he might come to the point. 

‘The point is this,’ said Sheriff, clawing his black straggle of 
beard—it is a terrible thing to have the growth of a beard enjoined 
upon one, and be designed by nature for a hairless face— the 
point is this. Here is this Ramzole. He comes down to our 
district, which was happy and peaceful, garbed like a Feringhee 
and talking like a fool, and he sets forth to tempt our people away 
with promises of extra money and houses and so forth. All this 
is done merely to please the sarkar. If this goes on, there will be 
no one left to work in the fields, or drive a cart, or do anything else, 
It must not go on. It must cease.’ 

‘ Otherwise,’ said Jalal-ud-Din grimly, ‘one Khan Bahadur 
Mohammed Sheriff of Bindaprole would have to put up his wages 
too.’ 

Kanchi purred soothingly over the landowner’s glare of fury. 

*O son of good understanding,’ he said, ‘not always must 
the water of truth be drawn up to the light of day. It is enough 
to know the well where it lies.’ He turned to Sheriff. ‘He takes 
the point,’ he said. ‘ Be not angry.’ 

The landowner bared his ugly teeth. 
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‘So be it the point is taken, I care not. It is all one. This 
Ramzole, this antic, this Anglicised mountebank must come to 
an end. Is it understood ?’ 

‘Why not have him poisoned ?’ said Jalal-ud-Din bitterly. 

Sheriff cracked his bony fingers like a pistol shot. 

‘Do not mock at me!’ he roared. ‘ Who is talking of killing ? 
Killing is an ungodly thing——’ 

‘And dangerous!’ said Jalal-ud-Din. He was beginning to 
enjoy himself. 

Kanchi intervened again. 

‘It is just this, my son,’ said he. ‘ Here is an unbeliever, a 
Hindu, half-English at that. He has the power to cause much 
misery to your people, and much inconvenience to the Khan 
Bahadur Sahib here, whose goodness you cannot have forgotten.’ 

‘I get little chance to forget it,’ said Jalal-ud-Din. ‘ What is 
it you wish me to do now ?’ 

Kanchi was never more saintly, more removed from worldly 
affairs. 

‘Nothing but your duty, my son,’ said he. ‘Nothing but 
what a good son may cheerfully do for his father. This Ramzole 
is young, and a fool, besotted with the flesh-pots of foreigners. 
He will not persevere. Let things go against him and he will 
succumb soon enough. He has no stomach for a struggle, if I 
am any judge.’ His voice hardened perceptibly. ‘ All things 
must go against him, every little thing he tries must fail—every 
case, every suit, every darkhast, every application. Thieves must 
rob him and never be detected. His cattle and horses must die 
and none be found responsible. His new houses must burn and 
none be punished therefor.’ 

He glanced at the Khan Bahadur, who grunted appreciatively. 

‘ Not long will he last,’ said Kanchi smoothly. ‘ He will think 
the gods are angry with him. He will break his heart. Away 
he will go—and not come back. That is all the plan.’ 

He sat back beaming. 

Jalal-ud-Din said nothing. He realised the virtues of the plan ; 
it would undoubtedly succeed. No man—fat, easy, pleasure- 
loving Ramzole least of all—could stand up to the systematic 
persecution, the endless, one-sided battle against petty disasters 
that was being skilfully prepared. It was a mathematical cer- 
tainty. And, after all, his own part in it would not be great—nine 
times out of ten he would merely stand aside. But pictures of 
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Ramzole came and went in his mind with the flying haste of the 
cinema—Ramzole, fat, genial, ‘taking him in hand’ that first 
day about his ‘ahful tey’; Ramzole, again equally fat and ten 
times more genial, trying to dance on a supper table at the Savoy, 
with a quart of Bollinger (Ramzole’s standing) in each hand; 
Ramzole lastly, only the other day in his own office, full of his 
schemes for the estate, bursting with pleasure in his new toy, 
promising shoots and all manner of enjoyments at the new palace 
now he was safely back. Ramzole was a friend and a brother— 
always had been—warm of heart, clean and open of mind. 
Jalal-ud-Din looked up into the Khan Bahadur’s horrible face, 
the deceptive saintliness of Kanchi, and something seemed to 
crack in his head. He sprang up, immensely excited. 

‘It is a beautiful plan,’ he cried, ‘as beautiful as the Khan 
Bahadur himself. But I am not going to have anything to do 
with it.’ 

Kanchi had been watching him very narrowly for some 
minutes, and realised instantly that affairs had reached a crisis. 
His suave voice cut across an outburst from Bindaprole. 

‘Think again, dear son,’ said he. ‘It is all our wishes that 
this should be done. Are we to be disappointed ? ’ 

‘I will think ten thousand times,’ shouted Jalal-ud-Din, with 
maniacal vehemence, ‘and all in the space of one second, and I 
tell you No! No! No! Ten thousand times no! And it is all 
my wish that you should both of you go to hell!’ 

It was an impressive speech, and was received with gratifying 
interest. The landlord swore heartily. Kanchi stroked his beard. 
He understood much better than his denser companion what had 
happened. 

‘Think yet once more, my son,’ said he, and there was an 
appreciable decrease in the saintliness of his tone. ‘For even at 
the ten thousand and first seeking wisdom may come. We have 
done much for thee in the past, and now look for the return our 
labours should merit. Hitherto thou hast done well and made 
us happy. But ’—his voice was anything but saintly now—‘ we 
do not intend that this should cease. A foul thing is ingratitude. 
A fit reward would it be for an ungrateful son if all this were laid 
before the Collector. All this that we have given, all this we 
can take away. A word to the Collector, and where is the Sub- 
Collector Sahib of Srivallangi'? ’ 

He paused to let this sink in, and Jalal-ud-Din’s drawn and 
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tortured face must have pleased him, for he adopted a more cheerful 
tone. 

‘We will let this stand,’ said he. ‘With sleep comes good 
counsel. Come, brother, we will continue this talk after the 
morning meal.’ 

He shepherded the glowering Bindaprole outside, Jalal-ud-Din 
standing rigid on the spot where he had made the most momentous 
speech of his life. In the compound the landowner turned a 
puzzled face upon Kanchi. 

‘In the name of the Prophet,’ said he, ‘ what devil has taken 
him now ?’ 

Kanchi smiled serenely. 

‘Peace, peace,’ he said. ‘All that is over. It was but the 
misunderstanding of a moment. I have let the light of wisdom 
into his mind. To-morrow morning we meet here again and all 
will be smooth.’ 

Even so may have babbled the egregious rustic of the fable 
as he sharpened the knife for his idiot enterprise. 


Vv 


In the dusk of that dawn for which Kanchi hoped, Ramzole 
was roused from sleep in his new palace, and taken down to inter- 
view a filthy and dishevelled horseman who begged him with 
the hysterical tears of fatigue to let him come in and talk. It was 
some seconds before he could recognise his friend Mohammed 
Jalal-ud-Din, I.C.S., Sub-Collector of Srivallangi. When he did, 
however, he made him exceeding welcome, led him inside and, 
refreshing him at intervals with champagne, heard his astonishing 
tale. 

At the end of the tale—which was fully detailed—Jalal-ud-Din 
wept again. Ramzole, his eyes more saucer-like than ever, lit 
himself an enormous Burma cheroot and surveyed the wreck. 

‘ You'll have to chuck it,’ said he at last. 

Jalal-ud-Din replied that he was ruined. 

‘If I'd known!’ said Ramzole, struggling with the Burma. 
‘ Why didn’t you ever tell me? Of course, what they said to you 
last night is all bluff. They couldn’t really split on you the way 
they said. And they wouldn’t either. But that doesn’t matter. 
You'll have to chuck it just the same.’ 

Jalal-ud-Din raised a tear-dimmed faced and gaped at him. 
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The Ramzole and Oxford morality had taken hold of him again, 
but not very convincingly ; if this were true, and Kanchi could 
not really carry out his threat, why this talk of chucking ? 

‘Chuck what ?’ said he. 

‘The service of course, you silly ass,’ said Ramzole. ‘ You 
can’t go on in the service after the things you’ve done. Surely 
you can see that? If you don’t, I—I’ll bally well go and report 
you myself. You needn’t say why you're chucking it. But you'll 
have to. Don’t you see that ?’ 

Battling gamely with the tangles of English ethics, Jalal-ud- 
Din thought that on the whole he did. He said so. Then tears 
overcame him again. 

‘I am ruined,’ he cried once more. ‘ You say I am to give 
up the service. If I do, how am I to live? I have no money— 
not one anna.’ 

Ramzole’s round face expanded into one of its finest smiles ; 
wreathed in the thick choking reek of the Burma it was like the 
sleepy countenance of some benign, complacent god. 

* You leave that to me,’ said he. ‘I’ve got a job for you here. 
I don’t think I can give you what you’ve been getting, but I can 
give you what you can live on all right. You can be my under- 
Diwan.’ He blew a great cloud of smoke and his saucer eyes 
tolled delightedly. ‘ We’ll give Bindaprole hell. . . . We'll have 
some fun.’ 

Jalal-ud-Din answered him with sobs that desecrated the bright 
prospect of the morning. If he could have seen the expressions 
of Kanchi Hussain Sahib and Mohammed Sheriff of Bindaprole at 
that self-same moment as they conferred with his servants, twenty 
miles away, it is possible that these might have ceased. But, be 
that as it may, the goose was dead. 


This narrative was worth recording in full, because it will explain 
to a righteously bewildered Government why the most brilliant 
Mohammedan who ever entered the service threw up his career 
at a moment’s notice to become an under-Diwan in a minor, if 
progressive, zamindari. Government were very angry and full 
of remonstrance, but the letters that Jalal-ud-Din concocted, with 
Ramzole grinning over his shoulder, gave nothing away and supplied 
no reasons. In the end Government gave him up in disgust. His 
conduct was intrinsically foolish and bad, but worst of all was his 
black ingratitude to that good kind man who had found the money 
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to ‘enable a promising and talented youth of his community to 
prosecute the higher stages of his education,’ and to whose com- 
mendation Government had long ago committed themselves on 
paper. It was disgusting altogether. Grave and reverend seniors 
went about for a long time quoting Jalul-ud-Din as an instance 
of the utter impossibility of doing anything for young India; as 
demonstrating the existence of a fatal ‘ yellow streak,’ and so on. 
Well, whatever streak eventually emerged was not the yellow, 
for Jalal-ud-Din made good against very considerable odds; but 
of that, of course, the grave and reverend seniors were not aware. 

I wish I could say that, after all, Kanchi and Bindaprole never 
made enough to cover their outlay, but I fear that they did— 
and a good deal more besides. The only consolation is that their 
success was nipped in the bud, that their crop was blighted before 
half the harvest was in. Thanks partly to Badeley’s old Etruscan 
potteries, partly to Jalal-ud-Din’s need for reticence, the full 
story of that brief but glorious viziership of Kanchi the Kingmaker 
never emerged. But in Srivallangi to-day you may be knocked 
down by a fiying Ford, driven by a demon in a red fez, and carrying 
about his lawful occasions a patriarchal Mussulman with a saintly 
face. That will be Kanchi. The advent of the Ford and the 


close of the reign of Jalal-ud-Din were more or less coincident. 
Perhaps, also, this story was worth recording as demonstrating 

what we said at the outset—namely, that for ways that are dark 

and tricks that are vain the heathen Chinee is not by any means 


peculiar—has, in fact, no sort of monopoly at all. 
Hitton Brown. 





AN ACT OF STATE. 


Durine the first half of the nineteenth century Great Britain made 
the abolition of the slave trade ‘her own cause.’ It was with a 
newly awakened conscience that she did so, for the traffic had only 
been declared illegal for her subjects in 1807. But her conscience 
was in advance of that of many other States, and the zeal of the 
newly converted is proverbial; as a consequence there occurred 
now and then lapses in her regard for the rather nebulous rules of 
international justice. Energetic naval officers, when instructed 
to do all in their power to interfere either with the trade of an 
enemy in time of war, or a particular traffic like the slave trade in 
time of peace, are not always restrained from doing things that 
seem helpful by dicta in the books of jurists that such things are 
not done. The discussion of principles comes afterwards ; and 
probably no more amusing instance of such a belated discussion 
has been recorded than is afforded by that which centered round 
the actions for trespass brought against Captain the Honourable 
Joseph Denman, R.N., in the English Court of Exchequer by 
Sefiors Tomas Buron, Angel Jimenez, and Pedro Martinez—actions 
which arose out of Great Britain’s determination to suppress the 
slave trade. The antecedent facts at any rate have a humour of 
their own. 

In the year 1840 the islands at the mouth of the Gallinas River 
on the West Coast of Africa were a well-known centre for the collec- 
tion of unhappy negroes in readiness for shipping them across the 
Atlantic. There were eight barracoons, or factories, at Dombocorro 
and other places a little higher up the stream. They contained 
large quantities of cotton and woollen goods, gunpowder and 
spirituous liquors for the purposes of the traffic with the hinterland ; 
and some of them were defended by guns in case the negotiations 
of the traders with the native potentates should take an untoward 
turn. One of these factories was (at the present day quite inexpli- 
cably) known as‘ Paisley ’: the others had Spanish or native names. 
It is stated that the annual number of slaves exported from Gallinas 
about this time amounted to eighteen thousand. 

Watching the mouth of the river from outside was a part of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Navy. Its business there was described 
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inaccurately at the time, even in official documents, as a 
‘ blockade,’ but it had, of course, no right to interfere with shipping 
properly using the river either going in or coming out, except in the 
case where a slaver might try to give it the slip. This, however, 
was naturally enough to earn for it the active hostility of the 
Spaniards owning the factories ashore ; and this rancour had gone 
so far that on one occasion when a boat belonging to the English 
men-of-war got into difficulties, the slave merchants prevented the 
native “longshoremen giving the boat’s crew the assistance the 
negroes were about to render. 

There was, however, a third party to what was about to take 
place. Such rights of sovereignty as existed at the mouth of the 
Gallinas River in 1840 were vested in an elderly king called Siacca. 
They were not particularly obvious, if it were true, as this retiring 
old gentleman afterwards stated, that the islands on his sea-front 
had been occupied in despite of him by the Spanish traders; 
but it became in the sequel highly desirable to resuscitate them, 
to the extent of recognising his kingly right to contract a valid 
treaty with the British Government through Captain Denman, its 
representative. 

Not the least curious feature of the story is the fact that it begins 
with an incident wholly unconnected with the slave trade. King 
Siacca had a son named Manna, who at Dombocorro was no doubt 
@ prince, and as surely a little high-handed in the conduct of his 
private business. A woman of colour, named Nelson, a British 
subject, and by profession a washerwoman, had incautiously 
wandered from Sierra Leone into the Siaccan dominions. It was 
alleged by Prince Manna that Mrs. Nelson’s employer in Sierra 
Leone, a certain Mrs. Gray, owed him the sum of a hundred and 
fifty Spanish dollars, of which he was unable to obtain payment. It 
occurred to him that the forcible seizure and detention at Dom- 
bocorro of Mrs. Nelson might help him, and the lady and her child 
were accordingly detained. It is due to Mr. Manna—as his victim, 
refusing him his title, calls him in the letters she wrote to her 
husband and her employer in the British colony—to say that he 
did not otherwise harm her ; and his view that she was a chattel 
belonging to his debtor upon which he might levy a distraint would 
no doubt receive much local support at Gallinas. The woman's 
letters, however, came to the notice of the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
Sir Richard Doherty, with the result that he instructed the com- 
mander of H.M.S. Wanderer, Captain Denman, to take immediate 
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steps, by force if necessary, for the release of Manna’s captives. 
The Governor also delivered to Captain Denman a letter addressed 
to the bedridden old King to the effect that the Queen of England 
could by no means countenance the kidnapping of her subjects by 
members of his Majesty’s family. This letter gave the gallant 
captain his opportunity. It was impossible, in his view, to ensure 
the receipt by Siacca of the official protest by forwarding it from 
the ship. The white slave-traders on the beach strongly objected 
to communications between their enemies the ships of war outside 
and their dear friends the native royalties inland. They had, 
indeed, announced their intention of using force to prevent any such 
communications, and, geographically at any rate, they were astride 
the line. 

Denman had three ships under his command—the Wanderer, 
the Rolla, and the Saracen—and under pretext of delivering the 
letter and recovering Mrs. Nelson he determined upon a landing. 
Qn November 19, 1840, a party of about a hundred seamen and 
marines, with three guns and a Congreve rocket apparatus, occupied 
Dombocorro without any opposition. The Spanish slave-merchants 
shrewdly cleared ail but inanimate property out of the factories, 
though the sudden invasion of the English was not ostensibly con- 
cerned with their nefarious activities. The aged King, pleading 
his infirmities, sent word that the ingenious Manna and a family 
of mixed blood named Rogers would represent him ; and a con- 
ference took place. Mr. Manna was promptly asked to produce 
Mrs. Nelson. He made a reply of some length, chiefly directed to 
aspersing the character of Mrs. Gray of Sierra Leone who owed him 
the dollars, but concluding with the assertion that he had two days 
before sent Mrs. Nelson back to her home. Unfortunately for this 
excuse, another scion of the royal house of Dombocorro, who was 
evidently a weaker brother, shortly afterwards appeared with the 
woman and her child and delivered them up to Denman. The 
imperturbable Manna thereupon apologised, but he evidently 
regarded the affair to the end as rather a pretty joke. 

The object with which the landing had been made was now 
achieved ; Captain Denman had recaptured his British subject in 
accordance with his instructions. But he found himself in force 
Within the very nest of the slavers upon whom for some time past 
he had been keeping a tedious watch from outside. The oppor- 
tunity was surely too good to be lost. Already the guns defending 
the factories had been promptly spiked by his bluejackets ; and 
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two days after the landing Captain Denman concluded a solemn 
treaty with Siacca (to which Manna and two members of the Rogers 
family duly made their marks), by which the King consented to 
the total destruction of the barracoons and to the delivery to the 
English of all slaves in the hands of the Spaniards. In the circum- 
stances the consent of the old chief and his illiterate deputies should 
perhaps be recorded with the aid of inverted commas: but in 
return for his complaisance it was provided that the cotton and the 
spirits in the factories should be handed over to him ‘as being 
forfeited in consequence of the owners having acted in defiance of 
his law.’ The humour of crediting King Siacca with abolitionist 
sympathies, and even anti-slavery edicts, becomes more apparent 
when we find that one of the factories was ‘listed’ as belonging 
to the Rogers branch of the royal family. It is unlikely that Mr. 
Manna and his relatives ever had again so unique an experience 
of running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. And 
burned the eight factories were, on November 23 and following 
days, with the King’s deputies looking on. In this proceeding 
Prince Manna’s ingenuity was again manifested ; for although by 
the treaty Siacca, through his deputies, undertook to destroy the 
barracoons himself, Manna adroitly requested Captain Denman 
with his own hands to fire the two rockets which began the demoli- 
tion at Kamasura, and that officer complied with the request. It 
was clearly a useful thing to be able to report in case the Spaniards 
made unpleasant remarks after the English had gone. Afterwards 
nearly nine hundred slaves were handed over for transport to Sierra 
Leone ; and quite an impressive little scene must have been afforded 
by the boats of the squadron taking chains, manacles, and other 
incombustible instruments of slavery out beyond the bar and 
dropping them into the sea. 

Captain Denman gave a detailed account of his proceedings to 
Sir Richard Doherty, who sent it to Lord John Russell at the 
Colonial Office. A report was also made to Captain Tucker, 
the senior naval officer on the station, who forwarded it to the 
Admiralty. Both the Lords of the Admiralty and the Colonial 
Office approved. Everything appeared to be in order. The 
Foreign Office, writing to the Admiralty in April 1841, said it 
appeared to Lord Palmerston that ‘no better plan could be pursued 
for the suppression of the slave trade than a system of blockade, 
combined with the destruction of the factories on shore upon the 
plan pursued by Captain Denman on the destruction of the slave 
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factories at the Gallinas.’ This pronouncement, in spite of its 
wording, may be supposed to have afforded a crumb of comfort to 
Captain Denman when, in 1842, being then at home, he was served 
with three writs claiming damages for trespass to the tune of 
£180,000, £150,000, and £40,000 respectively, at the suit of the 
three Spanish traders whose names have been given already. 

When at last the law came to be looked into, the previous 
decisions were not over-helpful. In 1810 a vessel under Swedish 
colours and carrying slaves had been captured by H.M.S. Crocodile 
off the African coast, and her condemnation in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court at Sierra Leone was reversed on the ground that Sweden had 
not abolished the slave trade. Ten years later the verdict of an 
English jury awarding £18,000 damages to a Spanish plaintiff in 
respect of lost profits on slaves in a brig taken by a British cruiser 
off Cape 8. Paul had been upheld on appeal. It was by no means 
clear that Spain had forbidden the slave trade to her subjects in 
1840. The Foreign Office consulted Her Majesty’s Advocate- 
General in the Admiralty Court, and that gentleman’s opinion 
emphasised an awkward situation. He said he could not take upon 
himself to advise that all the proceedings at Gallinas (and other 
places) were strictly justifiable. He thought the instructions which 
had been given to certain naval officers were such as could not with 
perfect legality be carried out ; that the blockade of rivers, the 
destruction of buildings, and the carrying off of persons held in 
slavery in countries with which Great Britain was not at war could 
not be considered as sanctioned by the law of nations or the pro- 
visions of any existing treaties; and that however desirable it 
might be to put an end to the slave trade, ‘a good, however eminent, 
should not be obtained otherwise than by lawful means.’ 

The case of Buron against Denman was a long time in coming 
to trial. There seems to have been an extraordinary difficulty in 
ascertaining what was the Spanish law with reference to slave- 
trading: at any rate there was trouble with a certain Don José 
Maria de Monreal, who could not be induced to give evidence about 
it before a commission duly appointed by the Court of Exchequer 
and sent out to Madrid, because he considered the commissioner 
his inferior in social rank, and resented the intrusion of an English 
Court. At length, in February 1848, more than seven years after 
the events out of which it arose had taken place, the action was 
heard before four Barons of the Exchequer in a court ‘ crowded to 
suffocation.’ The appearance of the Attorney-General as counsel 
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for Captain Denman was an indication that the Government in- 
tended to make his cause their own. Counsel for the Spanish 
plaintiff began by inviting the jury to clear their minds of pre- 
judice. He declared that supposing the defendant, having a con- 
scientious objection to polygamy, had invaded some Eastern gentle- 
man’s seraglio and carried off the houris it contained, his action, 
though possibly more gratifying to himself, would have been 
neither more nor less illegal than was his interference with the 
Spaniards at Gallinas. The whimsical analogy was intended to 
put the jury in a good humour ; its correctness, however, could not 
be gainsaid. But fortunately the treaty which Denman had made 
with his Majesty King Siacca in the circumstances already de- 
scribed could be relied on to save the situation. It is, indeed, 
not quite clear whether some at least of the illegal acts did not 
precede the treaty ; but, waiving that point, the treaty had been 
ratified by Her Majesty’s Government, and consequently such acts 
as were done under it became Acts of State for which the Govern- 
ment, and not the defendant, was responsible. In other words, the 
subsequent ratification of illegal acts was equivalent to a prior 
command todo them. Reasoning thus, the Court directed the jury 
to find for the defendant. It was ingenious, if not wholly con- 
vincing. Baron Parke was indeed constrained to point out that 
according to the common law the adoption of an agent’s illegal act 
by a principal is quite different, since it does not free the agent 
from his own responsibility. But something had to be done; and 
probably, though the maxim has been much criticised in England, 


the end justified the means. 
W. SEntor. 





MARIE LENERU. 


Ir is not so long ago that the civilised world was startled by the 
murder of Edith Cavell. What affected men’s minds was not 
so much the travesty of justice and the panic-stricken haste of 
the executioners as the temper in which Edith Cavell faced the 
firing party. General] von Bissing and his satellites are forgotten, 
but those prophetic words, ‘ Patriotism is not enough,’ are still 
ringing in our ears. Had they been spoken by anybody else the 
cry of pacifist might have been raised, but coming from one who 
was about to give her life for England no such easy explanation 
was possible. 

During the war it required a great effort of the imagination to 
think beyond the ways and means of victory. Many people, 
indeed, were incapable of this effort, and sank by the wayside 
babbling about the horror of war and the glory of peace, as if they 
had suddenly discovered these great truths for themselves. But 
there were a few others who, without fortifying themselves with 
propaganda, understood the absolute necessity of victory, and yet 
realised how inadequate mere victory might be. Among these 
were Edith Cavell and a young Frenchwoman named Marie Lenéru. 
Both of them knew that patriotism was not enough. 

Last year a remarkable book of confessions found its way into 
the salons and bureaux of every book-lover in Paris. It was the 
‘Journal of Marie Lenéru.’ We have called it a book of confessions, 
but Marie Lenéru, were she still alive, would probably strongly 
object to this description. Confessions immediately suggest Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, or the introspective agonies of Amiel or Marie 
Bashkirtseff, with whom she has little in common. But con- 
fessions they are, nevertheless, though cast in a very different 
mould from those of her predecessors. Every age produces its 
own type of autobiography, affording the surest indication of the 
problems that are troubling men’s minds at that particular time. 
Thomas & Kempis, striving to ignore this world and to fix his 
attention on the hereafter, illustrates the more thoughtful point 
of view of the early Middle Ages. The indefatigable Mr. Pepys is 
par excellence ‘homzie moyen sensuel ’ of the Restoration. Poor 
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Amiel, possessed with the hopeless incompatibility of thought 
and action, is the very incarnation of the great enigma of life as 
the nineteenth century conceived it. And so it is with Marie 
Lenéru. The two small volumes which comprise the Journal 
are more immediately interesting to us than all the great auto- 
biographies of the past. Her problems are our problems, and in 
that one pregnant phrase, ‘Je me résignerai le jour ou j’aurai 
compris,’ she crystallises the mental attitude of the twentieth 
century. 

Marie Lenéru was born at Brest in the year 1875. Her father 
and grandfather were both in the French navy, and she was sup- 
posed to have inherited their hardy constitution. Unfortunately, 
a severe attack of measles when she was eleven years old left her 
stone-deaf and almost blind. Madame Duclaux, one of her devoted 
friends, tells us that during the bombardments of Paris she could 
hear nothing. Sometimes she would put her hand on the parapet 
of the Pont Royal to feel if there was any vibration. Only in this 
way could she satisfy herself that the Germans were attacking 
Paris. Her sight was so bad that she could not read the lips, 
and conversation had to be carried on either by the deaf and dumb 
language or by laboriously writing out the answer to every 
question. Under these circumstances Marie Lenéru was cut off 
from all society, except that of a few intimate friends, and rendered 
incapable of any direct assistance to her country in its hour of need. 
There remained only her intellect, and that she devoted to the 
cause of permanent peace. 

‘La Paix,’ a dramatisation of the problems of peace, written 
some time before the Armistice, is Marie Lenéru’s war work. We 
are reminded of the Jongleur de Notre Dame who, having nothing 
to give to the Virgin, offered her an exhibition of his professional 
skill. Marie Lenéru could do nothing to relieve the lot of the 
potlu, so she had recourse to her own métier. As a playwright 
she had already won the attention of the literary world, and as a 
playwright she set to work to prevent the recurrence of another 
war. The possibility of a lasting peace is not exactly a dramatic 
theme, but, like the Israelites of old, Marie Lenéru has managed 
to make bricks without straw. 

The plot of ‘La Paix’ is only just strong enough to bear the 
weight of ideas. Lady Mabel Stanley, who has worked for four 
years in a hospital, may be described as a militant pacifist. Not 
for a second does she mean to forget the war and all its attendant 
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horrors. Not for her the doctrine of certain sentimental inter- 
nationalists that, now that the war is over, we must try to forget 
about it. On the contrary, she wishes every man, and more 
especially every woman, to cherish the memory of their sufferings, 
so that they may work for peace with the same energy and the 
same self-sacrifice that they displayed in the defence of their 
country. ‘ Lest we forget’ is her watchword, but her inference is 
the very antithesis of Mr. Kipling’s. 

In love with Lady Mabel is a French General, whom she refuses 
on the grounds that marriage with a professional soldier would be 
inconsistent with her principles. So compelling is her example 
that she influences a young lieutenant, who had thought of passing 
into the regular army, to resign his commission, and thus forfeit 
the affection of his fiancée. But there is another factor that 
helps to decide the question for the young lieutenant. He has 
finally learned the details of his brother’s death. He had been 
killed in the war by a machine-gun bullet—not a quick, painless 
death, but a lingering torture involving hours of agony. This 
incident in the plot is of some importance, as it illustrates Marie 
| Lenéru’s particular grievance against war. It is the bodily suffer- 
ing rather than the economic waste that excites her indignation. 
She knew from her own bitter experience the terrible handicap of 
physical disabilities. For once, blindness had given her the clearer 
vision. 

For the rest, ‘La Paix’ suggests no royal road to peace. 
The Conference should sit in perpetuity and every officer should 
resign his commission, but until the world rids itself of scepticism 
peace can never become a reality. Stated thus baldly, it may 
seem inconceivable that ‘ La Paix’ should be theatrically effective. 
French drama, however, if we except the conventional farce, is 
less dependent on movement than either the English or American 
variety. Sacha Guitry’s ‘ Pasteur’ held an audience spell-bound 
though completely devoid of action. In the same way it is the 
interchange of ideas that constitutes the great merit of all Marie 
Lenéru’s plays. She holds the scales so evenly between the military 
and the pacifist point of view that we are never for a moment 
suspicious of any underlying motive of propaganda. ‘La Paix’ 
was conceived and written during the last two years of the war. 
Regarded simply as a prophecy it was a remarkable achievement. 
Though the author died before the Armistice she had the vision 
to foresee the end and the insight into character to understand 
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that the issue would be, not between Germany and the Allies, 
but between different interpretations of the word ‘ peace.’ ‘N’y 
a-t-il donc pour un pays que |’éternel consentement au martyre ?’ 
exclaims Lady Mabel. ‘ Vous posez la question, d’autres la ré- 
soudront,’ replies the General. ‘Les autres? Mais od sont-ils, 
ceux qui se passionnent ?’ There lies, according to Marie Lenéru, 
the tragedy of the Conference. Men had been willing to lay down 
their lives for war; they were diffident and apathetic when 
confronted by peace. 

A better play, though to many not more interesting, is ‘ Les 
Affranchis.’ It was Marie Lenéru’s first attempt at drama. She 
sent it with no explanation to Catulle Mendés, who read it hurriedly, 
and forthwith summoned her to Paris with an enthusiastic tele- 
gram. The history of ‘ Les Affranchis’ reads more like a wonderful 
fairy tale than a twentieth-century transaction between author 
and editor. The manuscript was submitted to La Vie Heureuse 
and awarded the prize. In 1911 it was produced at the Odéon, 
where it scored an immediate success. For an unknown dramatist 
to make her début at the Odéon, to have all the critics of Paris 
at her feet—what more can the gods give ! 

The success of ‘Les Affranchis’ is not hard to understand. 
The author, to use her own words, ‘y avait mis quelque chose.’ 
The hero, Philippe Alquier, is a great philosopher whose wife has 
never attempted to keep pace with his ideas. All goes well up to 
the arrival of his wife’s sister, a distinguished abbess. With her 
is a young girl, Héléne Schlumberger, who is to see something of 
the world before immuring herself for ever in a convent. As in 
‘ La Paix,’ Mlle. Lenéru contrives to hold the scales extraordinarily 
even. It would be easy enough to construct the conventional 
drama of passion around these three figures, enlisting our sympathy 
in turn with the stodgy wife, the religious ingénue, and the romantic 
philosopher. But Marie Lenéru was incapable of such banalities. 
As usual, she was intent on stimulating ideas rather than playing 
upon the emotions. 

Philippe Alquier is not merely a philosopher because he is de- 
scribed as such in the dramatis personae. He has a definite theory 
of conduct which is logically maintained throughout the five acts. 
It is all very well for his secretary to exclaim that his creed is 
nothing but consistent selfishness decked out in a highly technical 
vocabulary, but there is more to it than that. Philippe may be 
only a sophist, but it is rare indeed that the stage produces such 
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plausible sophistry. Listen to him in his great scene with Héléne 
in the third act. 

‘Nous nous croyons des devoirs envers ce qui fut, mais ce qui 
pouvait étre et n’aura pas été, l’avenir qu’a chaque heure nous 
tuons en nous par notre lassitude et notre lacheté, n’est-ce pas 
encore un appel désespéré a notre force, 4 notre scrupule? Ah! 
tous les possibles qui nous effleurent, nous éventent de leur fuite, 
qui pouvaient étre nous, le plus beau de nous-mémes, et qui ne 
seront jamais. . . . Vousétes la belle, l’unique rencontre de ma vie, 
ls revanche tardive qui peut me résigner 4 la mort. Au nom de 
quel idéal et de quelle beauté sacrifierons-nous la plus certaine 


§ de nos joies ?’ 


Of course it is the fallacious argument dragged forward in every 
divorce case, that man has some mysterious inherent right to 
happiness; but how much more convincing it is than the usual 
weak-kneed surrender to passion! Much of the force of such books 
as ‘ Anna Karenina’ is lost because the characters give themselves 
up without a struggle, but in ‘ Les Affranchis’ Philippe and Héléne 
never forget that they are human beings and not animals. Their 
yearning for each other is made infinitely more intense by their 
consciousness of the forces of morality and intelligence. 

And with what exquisite sympathy is traced the figure of 
Marthe, Philippe Alquier’s wife. The fact that her husband and 
Héléne have not actually sinned is beside the point. She could 
have forgiven adultery, but this rapprochement, this perfect under- 
standing with another woman leaves her completely powerless. 
It is she who has drifted into the position of mistress while Héléne 
has unconsciously assumed the réle of wife. There is no easy 
solution to such a problem, but Marie Lenéru does not attempt to 
evade the issue. Héléne Schlumberger, the emancipated, is won 
back by the Mother Superior. It might seem that an absolute volte- 
face were necessary, but the author has wisely not taxed our 
credulity too far. Héléne capitulates, but she still retains her 
intellectual freedom. While acknowledging the mastery of the 
abbess she disdains her efforts at consolation. ‘Torture me if 
you like,’ she exclaims, ‘you can still do that; but do not 
attempt to console me.’ Philippe is powerless against this icy 
self-control. ‘Sommes-nous des laches ou des héros ?’ he demands. 
The abbess feels that God has won another great victory, but 
Héléne has no such illusion. ‘Je ne sais pas,’ she replies, as the 
curtain falls. Her religious faith has crumbled under the weight 
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of her ordeal, and it is only ‘the ungirt loin and the untrimmed 
lamp ’ that withhold her from the fatal step. Is it indeed cowardice 
or heroism ? 

Marie Lenéru wrote several other plays, but she never quite 
repeated the success of ‘Les Affranchis.’ The Journal is full of 
comments on the drama, which are interesting as showing her 
attitude towards the stage. She never regarded it as a land of 
make-believe, but rather as a laboratory where she could pursue 
her research into human nature undisturbed. The point to which 
she keeps recurring in the Journal is the importance of so merging 
characters and ideas that they cannot be dissociated. Nothing 
annoyed her so much as the splitting up of a play into a series of 
character studies. Once the cloth was woven, why should the 
critics attempt to separate the warp from the woof? It was this 
same conception of unity that prevented Marie Lenéru from ever 
stooping to mere declamation. She realised that passion must 
always be inarticulate, and that as soon as people begin talking, 
passion must be subordinated to ideas. 

No doubt it was this almost classical admiration for harmony 
and consistency that inspired her to write the life of Saint-Just. 
A strange character to select for hero-worship, this repellent young 
friend of Robespierre, but Marie Lenéru saw something more in 
him than a bloodthirsty fanatic. Her study of Saint-Just ha 
lately been published in the Cahier Vert series. Maurice Barrés, 
who has contributed a most interesting introduction, confesses 
his utter bewilderment on reading the manuscript. How was it 
possible for this girl, living in Brest, with apparently no acces 
to libraries or original records, to have produced a work of real 
historical value? Not only did she have an entirely new point 
of view about Saint-Just, but she had supported her position with 
all the scholarship of a trained historian. Unknown to her friends 
or to her family, she had been in constant communication with the 
Chambre des Notaires du Nord, who probably imagined that the 
‘M. Lenéru’ from whom they received almost daily letters was 
some dignified old professor. Marie Lenéru was not prepared to 
accept the common verdict of history that Saint-Just was aD 
ignorant revolutionary with an abnormal thirst for blood. The 
impression he made on her was quite the reverse. She conceived 
of him, as a product of the eighteenth century, a man cut after the 
pattern of Montesquieu, with a mania for laws and institutions. 
‘Tu n’es qu’une boite & apophtegmes,’ remarked one of his friends 
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angrily, and the shaft does not fly wide of the mark. He was a 
sententious creature, but gifted at the same time with indomitable 
energy. It was certainly not by mere apothegms that he cleared 
French soil of the Allied armies in 1793. We imagine that it was 
his stark tenacity of purpose that appealed to the spirit of Marie 
Lenéru. ‘Ce qui distingue l’esprit de Saint-Just est l’audace. 
C’est lui qui a dit le premier que le succés de la Révolution était 
dans le mot osez.’ It is not so surprising, after all, that the woman 
who had to fight so hard merely to keep in touch with the world 
around her should have been captivated by the young Jacobin, 
who was always daring and achieving the impossible. 

Perhaps it is one of the compensations of bad health that the 
great invalids in history are granted a more than usual allowance 
of self-confidence. Stevenson says that there are times when he 
thinks he could command armies like Hannibal and write plays 
like Shakespeare. In Marie Lenéru’s Journal we find an entry 
to much the same effect. ‘Je n’ai jamais lu d’une action dont je 
ne me suis sentie capable.’ Compare this with Amiel’s ‘I have never 
felt any inward assurance of genius, or any presentiment of glory 
or happiness,’ and the different character of the two Journals is 
at once apparent. Marie Lenéru found a tremendous zest in life. 
Blind and deaf as she was, she wanted above all things to do the 
season in Rome or Paris, to meet interesting people, and to ‘ drink 
delight of battle with her peers.’ There was nothing snobbish 
or even précieuse about these longings. Indeed, the charm of 
Marie Lenéru is her consistent ingenuousness. The eternal 
feminine was never sacrificed on the altar of literary ambition. 
‘J’aimerai toujours mieux étre inimitable par la maniére de porter 
une robe de Chevert que par tout le talent et toute Ja laideur des 
Eliot et des Staél.’ How delightfully natural that is, and we can 
well believe it when we look at the charming frontispiece to the 
Journal. 

There have been so many records preserved of precocious 
children that it is a relief to find that the editor has decided not 
to publish the earlier part of the Journal. What we have is a 
very well-chosen selection covering the period from 1893, when 
she was eighteen years old, to her death in 1918. The abiding 
impression is of the richness of the author’s personality. It would 
be impossible to label the Journal as containing the reflections 
of a gallant invalid, of an aristocrat, or of a socialist. Marie Lenéru 
is too elusive for any such simple classification. She can be an 
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ardent romantic and a dispassionate realist before we are aware 
of thechange. Listen to thisscrap of conversation with her mother. 
‘ J’aimerais mieux m’étre trompée sur la fidélité de mon mari 
que sur ses facultés et sa valeuren soi. Fernande était merveilleuse- 
ment de mon avis. Maman disait: Vous étes dégofitantes!’ 
How typical that is of the older and younger generation—youth 
serenely condemning the foundations that old age has been at 
such pains to construct ! 

Of course, much of the Journal is in a more sombre mood. As 
a child Marie Lenéru was subject to long fits of introspection. 
She was preoccupied with morality, reading and re-reading Vau- 
venargues and La Rochefoucauld as many as ten times, but 
even as a child she would never give way to despondency. Madame 
Duclaux, to whom the Journal contains so many charming 
references, has told the present writer that it was difficult to believe 
that the introspective diarist and the light-hearted young woman 
in love with Paris and the world were one and the same person. 
But Marie Lenéru, although she was born in 1875 and died in 
1918, was a child of the twentieth century and an heir to all its 
complexities. Born fifty or a hundred years earlier she would 
have been content to lead a life of study, revelling in the satisfaction 
of a purely intellectual existence. Instead of which she admits 
to a very mundane desire for more money, and more clothes, and 
a more interesting milieu. She looked upon her writing as upon 
Swedish exercises, that give you a comfortable glow of health and 
keep the muscles supple. No one but a fool regards gymnastics 
as an end in themselves, and no one with the exuberance of Marie 
Lenéru could accept literature as a substitute for life. 

The Journal abounds in references to her reading ; in English 
literature Charlotte Bronté, Shelley and Meredith and ‘ pour 
la grosse artillerie,’ as she puts it, Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ 
In her own language, as so often happens, her tastes were not as 
catholic. She finds Paul Bourget interesting but superficial, 
always starting hares and never running them down. On the 
other hand Zola, who certainly never suggested anything that he 
failed to follow up, is accused of going round and round in a circle. 
With him ‘c’est toujours le méme livre, la méme description, |s 
méme sensation.’ Furthermore, Zola, busy and active as he was, 
had never lived. He remained essentially provincial. Such 
charge cannot be brought against Victor Hugo, whose vitality 
might well have appealed to Marie Lenéru, but she dismisses 
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Victor Hugo’s fifty odd volumes even more peremptorily as being 
so much rubbish. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to take these random opinions scattered 
throughout the Journal too seriously, but Marie Lenéru’s criticism, 
arbitrary as it may be, is never merely capricious, Although she 
spent much of her time alone her defective sight prevented her 
from being an omnivorous reader. Upon whatever she did read 
she brought the full weight of her intelligence to bear, and her 
standard of excellence, however eccentric, was always rigorously 
applied. She admired intensely—and here no one will be inclined 
to cavil with her opinion—the poetry of the Comtesse de Noailles. 
Why was it that certain other modern poetesses could not attain 
her level? ‘ Parcequ’elles ne repensent pas ce qu’elles voient.’ 
The phrase is worth pondering because it contains the clue to Marie 
Ienéru’s own work. She was the very opposite of the successful 
journalist who observes everything and selects the most palatable 
details for publication. There was a great deal that poor Marie 
never saw, but whatever floated within her vision was pounced 
upon and subjected to the fierce heat of her intelligence, until in 
some way it became a part of herself. By dint of chewing the cud 
of old scraps of conversation with her mother and her friends, 
‘Les Affranchis’ came to be written. The critics wondered how 
this young woman from Brest could probe so deftly into the human 
heart. What could she know of the world? Seventy-five years 
ago Charlotte Bronté was exciting the same wonder. A public 
increasingly dependent on newspapers, special correspondents, and 
eye-witnesses finds it hard to realise that intelligence operating 
by itself often commands a wider field than a host of trained 
observers. Henry James used to say that he rewrote mentally 
every novel he read, and in the same way Marie Lenéru lived over 
again everything she saw or heard. 

The Journal contains a great deal besides literary criticism. 


Here and there we catch glimpses of the life at Brest, her occasional 


impatience at its monotony, and the annual excitement over the 
trip to Paris. Of autobiography, however, there is not much. 
It is essentially a journal, and a journal of ideas rather than 
emotions. One may say that the dominant motive in Marie 
Bashkirtseff is the passion for fame. From the beginning to the 
end of her short life she wanted to be remembered by posterity. 
It is a legitimate but a wearisome aspiration because it is incapable 
of any particular development. Marie Lenéru was eager to drink 
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life to the lees, and to make the most of the intelligence that God 
had given her, but she never worried about her niche in the hall of 
fame. Like Browning, it was the effort that concerned her rather 
than the achievement. Perhaps she inherited the quality of self- 
reliance from her seafaring ancestors. As a child she had been 
taken to Lourdes, and the failure of the anxiously awaited cure 
made a deep impression upon her. There was a moment of passing 
bitterness. ‘J’aurai beau prier, je ne pourrai plus étre heureuse 
comme une autre.’ The next instant her natural resiliency came 
to the rescue. Marie Lenéru never resigned herself to anything. 
Just as the twentieth century refuses to swallow many of the 
previously accepted theories of education and government, so she 
refused to bow her head to any adversity. She indignantly re- 
pudiated the theory that war was an inevitably recurrent evil 
with the same exuberance that she repudiated the handicap of 
her own disabilities. There is no inertia in the world that can- 
not be overcome by the force of intelligence. That is the stimu- 
lating creed embodied in the pages of her Journal. If it leads to 
occasionally hasty criticism and sweeping generalisations, it is 
at any rate free from the canker of abortive introspection. No 
one who keeps a diary can avoid the examination of self, but 
Marie Lenéru has set a new standard by holding up the mirror 
to her intellect rather than to her emotions. 

As always, it is interesting to speculate what effect a few more 
years would have had upon her genius. The war had matured 
her, as it did all thoughtful people, but she was not destined to 
see the end. The air-raids on Paris had driven her very reluctantly 
back to Brittany, where she succumbed to an epidemic of influenza. 
She died at Lorient in September 1918, ‘ toujours souriante, sans 
un regret.’ We have ventured to couple her name with that 
of Edith Cavell because, in spite of their widely different spheres, 
they had certain rare qualities in common. Both were passionately 
patriotic and both were devoid of the narrowly national outlook 
that so often accompanies patriotism. They knew that sheer 
gallantry, even when aided and abetted by diplomacy, could never 
remake the map of Europe. They were both rebels in the best 
sense of the word—rebels, devoted to their respective countries, 
who yet never allowed the longing for victory to usurp the place 


of conscience or intellect. 
ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 
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ABOUT THE HEARING OF COLOURS AND THE 
SEEING OF SOUND. 


AFTER DR. OTTO HARTMANN. 


In our colloquial, everyday modes of expression we constantly 
speak of ‘light sounds,’ ‘shrieking colours,’ ‘sombre music’ ; 
in German the timbre of a musical instrument is actually 
described as ‘ Klangfarbe,’ that is, the particular ‘colour’ of 
its musical quality. From these expressions it is evident that 
impressions appertaining to a certain sense, such as hearing, 
are defined and further characterised by means of impressions 
belonging to another sense, such as sight. If, as is generally 
assumed to be the case, the various spheres of sensation and the 
impressions particular to each one were in truth entirely separate 
fom each other, each sense, so to speak, in its own water-tight 
compartment, the above expressions could not be used or under- 
stood. This mode of expression is, however, not only very common 
in everyday life, but it is easy to find in literature many examples 
of an even more striking character; there we often come across 
descriptions which, from the ordinary point of view, may appear 
strange and bewildering. 

Dr. Otto Hartmann, in his work on this subject, quotes a passage 
from a letter of Robert Schumann, the great composer, about a 
collection of musical pieces: ‘The prominent colour of the whole 
collection is generally a comfortable, pleasant blue ; only now and 
again the composer uses a rather harsh grey for his descriptions.’ 

There are, indeed, a not inconsiderable number of people who 
take it as a matter of course to hear certain sounds, tunes, and 
vowels always accompanied by certain distinct sensations of colour. 
As we probe deeper into this subject we find that more and more 
Persons belong to this category. Many of these, especially men 
of fame and genius in the artistic world, when using the sensations 
of colour in order to describe sounds and tunes to other people, 
are evidently quite unconscious of saying anything out of the 


| ordinary, and it must be presumed that they take these sensations 


for granted, and as being inherent in everybody. In any case it 
would appear that these expressions are not really due toa chance 
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association of ideas or the desire to find striking terms of description; 
their raison détre lies far deeper. 

When, not long ago, the attention of the scientific world 
was first drawn to these and similar phenomena, it was thought 
that they must be ascribed to some extraordinary, pathological 
condition of the mind thus affected. Much to the satisfaction of 
the ever-increasing number of persons who have had occasion to 
observe these impressions in their own case, further research has 
established the fact that there can be no question of pathological 
phenomena ; on the contrary, it is very probable that all mankind 
is subject to such sensations ; but in some they are so feebly de- 
veloped and occur in such a transitory form that they are hardly 
able to penetrate into the domain of consciousness. 

It is not only listening to sounds and tunes that evokes these 
impressions of colour ; there is another group of people who in their 
mind’s eye see names, numerals, letters, and similar signs, as well 
as colours, arranged in certain definite figures and diagrams. It is 
not at all rare to come across a person who imagines the order 
of numbers as a fixed curve upon which each number occupies 
its precisely appointed place. These phenomena are termed 
dtagrammatic synopses. 

We may begin by considering the combination of sounds, and 
so forth, with sensations of colour and light, scientifically termed 
chromatic synopses. 

It may frequently be observed that persons belonging to this 
group connect certain well-defined sensations of colour and light 
with the vowels. We find that those persons who ‘hear colour’ 
experience almost identical impressions, and that, for instance, the 
vowels ¢ and é are generally perceived as light coloured, whereas 0 and 
u are dark. Indeed, it may happen that certain vowels are always 
coupled with certain colours: a (as in car) appears green, e (as il 
bed) brown, ¢ (as in lit) yellow or dark red, u black, and, corte 
spondingly, the diphthongs ei (as in eider) browny yellow, au (3 
in down) greeny black. But in this latter instance the experience 
of different persons show considerable variations. It naturally 
follows that where such sensations occur whole words appear i2 
the colour of their most prominent vowel. Moreover, the essential 
features of these sensations are definitely experienced to a greate! 
or less extent by all who, in the slightest degree, are conscious o 
a definite relation between high or deep sounds and light or dark 
colours. 
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It is clear that as each musical instrument has its own particular 
quality of sound, persons sensitive to chromatic synopses understand 
this quality in terms of different colours. Thus a musical friend 
of Wehofer, the psychological expert and musician, invariably 
perceived the sound of the clarionet as green, of the oboe as a hard, 
chrome yellow, of the flute as azure blue. It is remarkable to find 
in this connection that there are no great individual differences 
between persons who are at all sensitive to these perceptions. 
The musician just mentioned experienced his synopses so naturally 
and so forcibly that he imagined himself able to bewitch his 
audience into seeing colour harmonies as realistically as he did, 
by simply producing his sound symphonies. 

A few concrete examples may serve to illustrate the importance 
and wide dissemination of these phenomena, supplying us at 
the same time with material for their scientific examination. 

Observations have been made on persons who had not what is 
commonly called ‘a good ear,’ and who were therefore acoustically 
incapable of designating musical sounds correctly; they were 
however able to differentiate between, and to specify, the various 
musical sounds by means of the sensations of colour which came 
to them as each note was struck. Another person was unable to 
recognise the key in which a piece was played ; but his sensations 
of colour easily enabled him to distinguish between the several 
keys. When he had once memorised the colour corresponding in 
his mind to each key, he could immediately name correctly the key 
in which any given piece was played to him. Generally speaking, 
persons who hear colours imagine E flat, A major and B major to 
be dark ; F sharp major appears to them very light, whereas F 
tharp minor seems to be of a cold and piercing brilliance. This 
faculty of classifying and exactly defining sound by colour must 
evidently in some cases reach an extraordinary degree of accuracy. 
The case is on record of a public singer who was able to judge of the 
purity of his intonation by means of the colours which he saw with 
each note, and this with such perfect nicety that, if necessary, 
he could correct and ‘tune’ himself accordingly. There are 
imumerable examples of musicians who possess in greater or less 
degree this power of hearing colours. 

Louis Ehlert once described his experiences thus: ‘The A 
major theme in the scherzo of Schubert’s symphony in C major is 
80 enchanting, so warm and freshly green, that I always feel as if 
I were inhaling the noonday scent of young pine-trees. If A 
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major does not mean green, then I know nothing about the 
chromatics of keys.’ 

These phenomena are not limited to simple impressions of 
colour; it is possible to experience colour-combinations, to see 
shapes, even whole pictures of colour. It is, however, of the utmost 
importance to emphasise the fact that in this case, as in all others, 
special attention, and the wish to experience such phenomena, in 
fact all exercise of definite will-power to attain this end, can have 
no effect, and that, on the contrary, such effort tends to weaken 
impressions of the kind, or to efface them altogether. In most cases 
it is not enough merely to listen to the music. It is necessary to 
yield oneself wholly to the enchantment. We can easily under. 
stand that only when the sounds of music fill our inmost soul can 
the related impressions of colour become distinct to our mind's 
eye. 

Wehofer thus describes his impressions when listening to Mozart's 
symphony in G flat : 


‘The first full chords had hardly greeted me, and transported 
me into the true Mozart atmosphere, when before my eyes a spectacle 
began to unfold itself, which I followed with amazement and delight. 


The concert-hall became suddenly alive; a sky of silver-grey 
seemed to take form, under which floated agitated clouds in ever- 
changing rhythm and colour—rosy and blue, often golden red, then 
a sheen of emerald green. At a gentle and caressing passage 
silver threads wound through the wreath of lamb’s-wool clouds ; % 
the sounds rose and swelled in crescendo, the harmonies of coloured 
light also grew in intensity to gigantic forms, full of movement and 
life. The splendour of these iridescent lights was incomparably 
more lovely, and far richer, than anything which might be witnessed 
in a kaleidoscope, albeit the most perfect work of art of its kind.’ 


We are indebted to a watchmaker of Vicenza for a remark 
which brings out the great certainty and exactitude of such 
phenomena, lifting them far above the region of mere associations 
and chance impressions. He writes in answer to an inquiry: 
‘I do not know what to make of this affair; but I may go so far a 
to say that, if I were a painter or a musician, I could prepare colour 
adapted exactly to every sound, and I could find sounds corre 
sponding to every existing colour, including all possible dissonances. 
Then it would have to be admitted that Nature has bestowed on 
man the gift of ascertaining and defining the proper relations 
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between light and sound.’ This remark is of extreme importance ; 
it indicates, like all other experiences of the kind, that we are 
here faced with an innate talent in a sphere which, in most 
persons, remains undeveloped, though its foundations are present 
in all mankind, as is shown by certain colloquial expressions in 
their language. These latter must therefore be regarded as im- 
portant and essential, for they throw light into the recesses of the 
soul, and elucidate the mysterious relations between sensuous 
impressions in the case of persons who hear colours. 

When we consider that sounds and tunes are in truth connected 
with the sensation of colour, we cannot be surprised to find that 
the characteristic individual style of the great composers is also 
accom panied by a definite impression of colour. A lady possessed 
of the gift affirmed that to her each composer has, so to say, one 
predominant colour; thus Haydn’s music seems of a pleasant 
green, Mozart’s is generally tinted blue, Chopin approaches to red, 
and the music of Wagner appears as luminous clouds which gradually 
change their hue. Another sensitive felt Verdi’s opera ‘ Aida’ 
tobe blue; Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman’ he saw as a misty green ; 
whilst the overture to ‘ Tannhauser ’ appeared on a deep blue back- 
ground, seamed with luminous yellow clouds. In these two cases, 
then, we have no longer to deal with simple sound-harmonies, but 
vith highly developed and complicated musical compositions, 
vhich, linked with their own particular musical quality, possess 
abo a distinctive optical character, apparent to those persons 
vho have the gift of hearing colours. 

In most cases, those colours which appear in connection with 
wunds do not possess the vividness of ocular perceptions. Hennig 
the psychologist, however, states that a friend of his sees such an 
intense white when listening to the last movement of Beethoven’s 
liftth Symphony, or to the overture to Weber’s ‘ Freischiitz,’ that 
le is forced to close his eyes. This effect need not greatly surprise 
when we consider how often in common life the imaginations 
"yi the mind may merge into perceptions—commonly known as 
‘Bullucinations. 

After what has been said above, no further doubt is possible as 
fo the fact that many musicians experience distinct chromatic 
‘ynopses. As the connection between sounds and impressions of 
tlour is of an extraordinarily close, and at the same time un- 
conscious, nature, it seems more and more certain that in the 
tteations of composers writing of music this connection plays a very 
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important part,—a part which has so far not been honoured with 
the attention it deserves. 

It is quite possible that the composer who hears colours very 
distinctly, and finds the impressions of colour produced through 
the music an actual source of aesthetic pleasure and a means of 
expressing such pleasure, may to a large extent create his own 
works on these lines. In such a case, it is absolutely necessary 
for a full appreciation of the production, for an entire compre- 
hension of what the composer meant to convey through his work, 
that the listener similarly should be able to hear colours. If 
these two factors coincide, the variety and depth of expression in 
such a creation would be immensely increased. 

Similarly, it would seem that in poetry also, where the effect of 
sound is of such importance, the relations of sounds and combina- 
tions of sounds to colours and optical impressions might be worthy 
of investigation. The profound effect of all first-class lyrics, 
their wide appeal to the mind, may be due to the poet’s grasp of 
the mysterious relations between the perceptions of colour and 
sight and the sound of vowels, words, and phrases, combined with 
his power to use these intuitively. Again, as it is the fact that 
people who do not actually hear colours, yet in general acknowledge 
@ certain relationship between sounds and colours, this deep effect 
can be produced upon a large number of artistically endowed 
persons. Furthermore, it is only possible for the musician to set 
impressions of landscapes to music by making use of these still 
mysterious relations between impressions of colour and sight, 
otherwise his music could never be expressed so clearly as it is, 
speaking straight to the heart and understanding of the listeners. 
But it is also possible to imagine the parts reversed, that is 
to say, that the painter who wishes to create colour or form 
borrows his impressions from the domain of music. It is recorded 
that a certain painter who wished to find the correct colour for 
one particular impression endeavoured first to grasp this impres- 
sion by means of sounds, and that these, thanks to his ability 
for hearing colours, gave him the key to the tints best suited to 
his picture. 

After what has been said, it is of great interest to ascertain the 
position of the blind in connection with synopses. Those who are 
born blind have never any sensations of colour produced by sound, 
and it is therefore a fallacy to maintain that it may be possible 
to convey to them a sense of colour by means of sound. 2 
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the other hand, it has been proved that persons who lose their 
sight in later life often possess a special gift for hearing colours, 
and it is especially worthy of note that this faculty has developed 
step by step in direct ratio with the increase of blindness. It 
would seem to follow that we must regard the conception of real 
light and real colour as an actual obstacle to synopses. The 
hearing of colours is evidently an experience of an extremely 
delicate and sensitive kind, which thrives best in that seclusion 
fom the world which is the lot of the blind; otherwise its 
appearance in any distinct form is a matter of quite exceptional 
endowment. 

The essential quality of thoughts and abstract ideas may also 
be expressed through optical impressions, especially when they are 
connected with a particularly strong and characteristic emotion. 
Leon Gozlan writes thus about himself : 


‘I suppose it is because I am somewhat of a crank that— 
Idon’t myself know why—each sensation which I experience is 
connected in my mind with one particular colour or shade of 
colour. Thus, pity appears to me of a pale blue, resignation of a 
pearl grey, joy is apple green, disgust appears like café au lait, 
pleasure like rose-coloured velvet ; sleep has the colour of tobacco 
smoke, meditation is orange, pain rust-coloured, and boredom 
seems to me chocolate colour. The unpleasant thought connected 
with the prospect of having to pay a bill is lead-coloured, whilst 
the thought of money due to come in has a red sheen.’ 


Here again, though these statements may sound surprising, 
ve must not fall into the error of assuming that they are due to 
tither conscious or chance associations of ideas in the sense that, 
for instance, a certain word always recalls a certain colour because 
at one time the word and the colour were perceived together and 
made such a vivid impression that thenceforward they remained 
closely connected inthe mind. On the contrary, in a case like that 
of Mr. Gozlan, it must be clearly understood that the emotional 
value of those words and ideas is somehow related to, and has a 
bearing upon, the emotional value of those connections of colour. 

Lastly, Dr. Hartmann draws attention to another interesting 
phenomenon belonging to the same category. Architecture has 
been termed ‘frozen music,’ and in fact the sight of certain 
buildings or groups of buildings produces in him distinct sen- 
‘tions of chords or similar musical utterance, In other persons 
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certain optical perceptions irresistibly transmute themselves into 
musical episodes. The following story of C. M. v. Weber, the 
famous composer, is told by a friend of his: 


‘ When we entered the beer garden, we found it already deserted 
because of the rain, and the waiters had collected the tables and 
chairs in groups, legs uppermost, so that they presented a very queer 
spectacle. On seeing these orderly groups of long and straight 
table and chair legs, all pointing to heaven and arranged by rows 
and intervals, Weber suddenly stopped and, leaning back upon his 
stick, exclaimed : ‘‘ Look there, Roth, does not this strike you 
exactly like a big triumphal march? By Jove! What trumpet- 
blasts! That is just what I want, just what I want.” And thus 
was conceived the famous march in “ Oberon.” ’ 


The theoretical difficulties of his subject force the author to 
@ very summary explanation of these synopses. In any case it 
seems to be essential that the connections are not due to chance 
association, but that a certain relationship and mysterious rapport 
exist between the different spheres of sense. Such associations 
seem to be of only rare occurrence in connection with the other 
senses, but this may be easily explained by the fact that man derives 
his information principally through the senses of sight and hearing, 
and that these senses furnish him also with the most important 
revelations concerning his mental life. 

There is only space to enter very briefly into the second 
category of these phenomena, namely the diagrammatic synopses. 
As has been already stated, many people possess the faculty of 
imagining letters, figures, and similar signs arranged in order and 
fitted into a definite space, following a certain diagram which 
they read as if it were a kind of map. These diagrams often 
represent complicated curves, sometimes combined with shades of 
light and darkness. No doubt, in many cases, these diagrammatit 
synopses can only be regarded as associations which have become 
deeply imprinted upon the mind; for instance, the conception 
that the hours are arranged in a circle may be due to the familia! 
round face of the clock. But the part played by such chance 
associations must not be over-estimated ; there evidently exists 
in man an innate and distinct tendency to form diagrams, 
though this tendency is not equally developed in everybody. 
From childhood up, Dr. Hartmann has conceived the figures 1-100 
arranged as a very complicated curve always winding upwards, 
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and showing variations of light, shade, and steepness, upon which 
each numeral, as it presents itself to the mind, at once appears 
quite unconsciously in its appointed place. He believes that the 
variations of light and steepness in connection with each group 
of figures represent the expression of the various difficulties of 
addition and multiplication in each group, with which he had 
to grapple as a small boy in his arithmetic lessons. The months 
he sees arranged in an elliptical circle, with spring on the top, 
autumn on the bottom line, while summer and winter appear to 
the right and left respectively. In this case, also, the origin of 
his diagram is clear; it can obviously be traced back to the 
representation of the earth’s orbit round the sun, which he had 
often studied in childhood. Often we imagine ourselves as having 
been born with the possession of our own personal diagrams 
and designs, and it is only much later in life that we become 
conscious of the inner cause which was their real starting-point. 


Ciara Boye. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE TURTLEDOVE. 
BY SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT. 


VALENTINE and Valentina are the realisation in flesh and blood 
of the mildly classic family on which the changes of case and degree 
of comparison were played in our old Greek composition exercises. 
They are ‘the more beautiful children of very beautiful parents’ ; 
and they are the living greetings which their parents, Laddie and 
Lassie the First, presented to me on a Feast of Saint Valentine. 

I gave the parents, my pair of Christmas turtledoves, the simple 
fireside names, Laddie and Lassie. The giver remonstrated, 
saying that these birds of the Orient, whose forebears inhabited 
Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, should have appellations of the East, 
sunshine-bright and attar-of-rose fragrant; but when from my 
limited acquaintance with Oriental literature I suggested names 
culled from the Bible and the ‘Arabian Nights —Barzillai, 
Bathsheba, Pharaoh, Schemseddin, Scheherazade—my brother 
acknowledged that these did not fit the gentle, pastel-tinted little 
birds; and as he proposed no other names, Laddie and Lassie 
they remained, and became the founders of a large and charming 
family. 

In midsummer appeared Flossie and Fluff, the first nestlings ; 
these were followed in September by Aster and Goldenrod, and 
in December by Holly, Mistletoe, and gentle Carol. In later 
months came the March babies, Patrick and Patricia, the May- 
flower twins, John and Priscilla; Columbus and Columbia came 
in an October, and Juno and Julius in a July; to other years 
belonged the spring birds, Violet and Anemone, and Laddie Junior 
and Lassie Junior, named in affectionate remembrance of their 
grandparents. 

My birds belong to the family Collared Turtle or Turtur risorius. 
Both names are eminently fitting. A dainty black velvety collar 
edged by a white lace-like border half encircles their neck and is 
the finishing touch of elegance to the exquisite plumage which 
shades from soft wood-brown on the back through fawns and greys 
to a delicate pastel tint with an elusive touch of the palest pink ; 
the black pupils and crimson irides of their eyes, their feet, rose in 
youth and lake in maturity, and their graceful beaks of dusky 
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purple like ashes-of-violets are the exact glints of contrasting 
colour needed to make the feathered harmony a joy to the observer. 

Little Monsieur and Madame wear the same costume, and only 
a trained eye detects the slightly paler hue of Valentine’s wood- 
brown coat and the slightly jettier black of his velvet collar; but 
anyone may note that Valentina is a trifle more slender and shows 
a certain feminine daintiness in her satin-smooth gown, while 
Valentine is more muscular and broader through the shoulders ; 
also he has a keen, bold expression which at times makes ‘ eagle- 
eyed ’ a not inappropriate epithet to apply to the little dove-bird. 

My doves have many expressions corresponding to their various 
states of mind. I watch them, wondering how these changes are 
effected by the simple equipment of a round, dark, vermilion- 
circled eye and feathers. It seems that these tiny feathers of the 
face and head, marvellously manipulated, must be responsible for 
the revelation of emotions in the faces of my birds; of these I 
have certainly seen curiosity, fear, wonder, slight alarm, panic, 
doubt, anxiety, serious contemplation, tenderness, affection, 
parental pride, conjugal love, contentment, perplexity over business 
to be accomplished, dissatisfaction, disappointment, peevishness, 
determination, mischievousness, scorn, animosity, jealousy, and 
violent hatred. 

All these emotions I have seen active in the family life which 
goes on in the large cage where the little actors, quite without 
self-consciousness, play their parts. 

In tender moods, Valentine and Valentina sit side by side, with 
serene faces, drawing their purple beaks gently around each other’s 
necks, with the peculiar agitated movement which is their most 
affectionate caress. This caress Laddie Junior, alone of my doves, 
often bestows on my hand. 

The dusky beak, which with its curious, quick motion causes 
a strange but pleasant sensation, is remarkably sensitive and the 
birds permit it to be touched only by the tenderest fingers of their 
most intimate friends; its keen nerves enable the doves to pick 
out instantly and unerringly the more desirable morsels of food 
and to reject the less pleasing ; though they like some juicy fruits, 
they quickly flirt their beak away from any soft messiness and use 
skill in swallowing the coveted bit without soiling the beak’s ex- 
quisite daintiness. They delicately peck bits of nuts, chocolate, 
or bread-pills from my hands or lips, but no untidy stray crumbs 
appeal to them. 
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Sweet-meated apple-seeds are acceptable and so are Tiny Tim’s 
canary-seeds ; to Tim’s cage they hasten when they are abroad, 
and ravenously consume his dinner, while the yellow canary, with 
an air of amazed wrath, looks swords and daggers at the gluttons 
who gobble whole, and in short space, the seeds which he must 
slowly and laboriously crack and shell. 

Tiny Tim has no affection for the turtledoves, but little, timid, 
quivering-nerved Robin Adair, the frail Japanese robin, who brings 
the forest music into the house with his wonderful clear, sweet, 
wild-wood song—Robin Adair loves the gentle doves. When 
Robin came to me he lived in such a panic of fear that I quickly 
thrust food into his cage and fled, fearing that my presence would 
drive him to dash out his atom of life against the wires. Although 
he learned to trust me and eat from my hands, I knew that he leda 
lonely life in spite of his occasional blithesome song, and, endeavour- 
ing to divert him, I gave him one day a feather from Valentine’s 
tail; after long observation, Robin timidly touched the feather 
with his beak, then lifted it and tossed it merrily about, and after- 
ward spent many happy hours playing with the white-tipped, fawn- 
coloured feather. 

When Carol, the gentlest of the turtledove family, chanced one 
day to alight on Robin’s cage, though she is a giantess in comparison 
with his morsel of being, he showed no fear but regarded her with 
calm interest. I placed her in the cage, and Robin, standing on 
the perch behind her, joyously recognised her tail-feathers as 
familiar and harmless toys, and mischievously pulled Carol’s tail. 
The gentle bird smiled, as it were, indulgently on the tiny rogue 
who, emboldened, sprang to her side and, casting coquettish side- 
glances, drew nearer and nearer until he leaned affectionately 
against Carol’s satin-smooth folded wing; gazing at her with an 
expression of devotion he stretched up his slender beak to caress 
her pastel-pink throat, and then lifted his own flame-touched neck 
with a mute plea for a return of his caress. After this first happy 
interview, Carol spent many hours in visiting Robin and receiving 
his blissfully lavished marks of affection which she never returned 
in kind, though her sweetly receptive attitude was entirely 
satisfactory to Robin’s passionate ‘ crush.’ 

Valentine is the most devoted of husbands ; if Valentina leaves 
the cage while he remains at home, his adoring eyes follow her 
every movement, and if she passes beyond his sight, he cries aloud 
for her return. He remembers the dashing enemy he has often 
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seen in the mirror, and if Valentina approaches the glass, though 
the mirror-bird does not in the least interest the lady, her spouse’s 
eyes blaze with jealousy, and in a frenzy of passion he flings himself 
against the wires ; he does not allow Laddie Junior to cast a fleeting 
glance toward his mother and, though Valentina is entirely in- 
different to all except her husband, if Valentine suspects Laddie 
of looking from afar at the lady, he gently but warningly pecks her, 
and in trumpet tones bids Laddie desist. 

Valentine and Valentina never display their disposition and 
character more charmingly than when they are nesting. As 
nesting-time approaches, Valentine, always alert and vivacious, 
becomes more seriously active, and, when out for a stroll, with keen 
eyes he seeks building material, allowing no smallest shred or 
sliver to escape him and even vigorously pulling threads from rugs 
and upholstered furniture; all his booty he hastens to carry to 
the cage and clings firmly to it until the door is opened, allowing 
him to take it in to Valentina ; the lady receives the treasures with 
8 business-like air, turns them over critically, and with repeated 
pats and thrusts disposes of all in a chosen corner. When I 
approach with the box of excelsior which is to serve as nest, both 
birds fly joyously toward me and plunge into the shavings; these 
they remove and replace, adjust and readjust, for some days, until 
the cradle suits them and receives two delicate, faintly pink eggs. 

From the moment when Valentine thoughtfully contemplates 
the dainty eggs he assumes day-charge of the nest, though often 
he has much ado to persuade Valentina to retire; but, after 
vigorous remarks to her, he pushes himself into the nest, gently 
but effectually edges her away, and, thrusting his beak carefully 
beneath her fluffed feathers, he draws the eggs to himself, with 
gentlest touch turns them over, tucks them up tenderly beneath 
his soft, warm breast, and nurses them all day in silence, ceasing 
from his usual frequent ‘coo-o0,’ save when occasionally he calls 
in peremptory accents to Valentina to come, while he spends a few 
moments at the refreshment counter; but he is very hungry 
before he consents to leave his post and sometimes he fixes me with 
beseeching eye, imploring me to feed him while he remains on duty. 
There are times when neither parent can bear separation from the 
eggs, and then they sit beside each other on the nest, wearing a 
calm, blissful expression and nestling their treasures; but at 
night Valentine always withdraws to a perch and leaves Valentina 
the undisputed night-nurse. 
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When, after fifteen days, the eggs are hatched, it is Valentine 
who ‘tidies up’ and removes the chipped shells that they may 
not scratch the blind, naked, and scrawny birdlings. These are 
shockingly ugly little creatures, but they are dearly loved by the 
parents, who vie with each other in keeping the babies warm and 
feeding the tiny creatures abundantly from their own crops by 
the curious process of regurgitation for which the babies are fitted 
by the possession of a temporary broad, blunt beak. 

In about two weeks after hatching, when the nestlings have 
become dainty, bright-eyed, fawn-coloured little things with soft 
plumage and perky, coquettish tails, Mamma knows quite well the 
first night when they do not need her extra down puffs, and that 
night she perches on the nest rim, giving the comfort of her presence 
but not her care. There is excitement in the family when the tots, 
with fine courage but with perilous flounderings and tumbles, 
climb over the nursery wall and toddle about the cage, picking up 
bits of grain and sand and begging refreshment from their parents. 
Valentina is now coldly indifferent to the little ones, as they stand 
before her, crying pitifully and flapping their absurd thumb-nail- 
sized wings, and she looks reproach and scorn at Valentine who, 
with softer heart, bestows many lunches on the beggars. But in a 
few weeks both parents lose all interest in the children, whom 
Valentine pecks, whacks with his wings, and pushes from the 
perches. 

Valentine rules the family circle ; long before he was a pater- 
familias he fought his father into complete subjugation by the 
process of removing the feathers from Laddie’s head, leaving it 
bald and bleeding; and his own stalwart son, Laddie Junior, he 
attacks on every occasion, and when he cannot chase the enemy 
on the wing he makes remarks which in print would require many 
dashes. Once, when Laddie was brought into the room where the 
Valentines were nesting, Valentine was so mad with wrath that he 
removed the eggs to the extreme end of the cage and deliberately 
smashed them, while Valentina, looking surprised and regretful, 
quietly accepted the situation. 

The Valentine twins are fascinating, ideal little grandparents, 
prone like human grandparents to indulgence. When two three- 
weeks-old grandchildren under convoy came to visit Grandpaps 
and Grandmamma, Valentine and Valentina, who had no nursery 
at the time, gazed evidently greatly perplexed at the unexpected 
appearance, but the grandparental instinct soon asserted itself, 
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and each bird embraced, as it were, a grandchild and, with fond 
enthusiasm, proceeded to feed it. 

At one time Lassie’s grandmotherly affection went so far as to 
disturb seriously her daughter’s family peace. Lassie and Laddie 
and the Valentines were occupying the two ends of a double- 
apartment cage, separated by a heavy cardboard partition which 
left open a space some two inches high in the arched top of the cage ; 
at this slightly yielding partition Lassie and Laddie pecked until 
they could get a one-eyed glimpse through a crevice into their 
children’s establishment and spy out the suspected nest. Valentine 
and Laddie exchanged uncomplimentary remarks with each other, 
but Lassie’s thought turned to action rather than words and, after 
numerous futile efforts to thrust herself through the crack, she flew 
to the narrow space at the top of the cage, from that observation 
point viewed the other tenement, squeezed herself through the 
crevice, and plumped down upon the back of her astonished and 
much displeased daughter. In vain did Valentine and Valentina 
object; Lassie had come to stay and, with a superior air of experi- 
ence, she firmly and efficiently removed the parents from the nest and 
took sole charge of the eggs. When Lassie was removed to her 
own apartment her agitation was so great that I had not the heart 
to keep her from the place of her affections, and, as Valentina’s 
usual serenity was ruffled by the domineering attitude of her 
mother, I arranged a compromise by sending the Valentines out for 
a stroll which they, being still young and giddy, enjoyed, while 
Lassie revelled in undisputed and blissful possession of their home ; 
but there was serious difficulty at night when both lady-birds were 
solemnly determined to guard the eggs, as, indeed, both eventually 
did, since darkness drew a curtain over the angry eyes looking 
daggers and brought sleep to the rivals. 

Although Valentine is of a peculiarly dashing, ‘ war-lord ’ type, 
he is always gentle and affectionate toward his Valentina, even on 
the rare occasions when ‘something gets on her nerves’ and she 
casts peevish glances at him or irritably slats him with her wings ; 
though a perplexed and grieved expression creeps into his eyes, 
Valentine never retaliates, but thoughtfully and affectionately 
regards his pettish lady. Grandfather Laddie was decidedly hen- 
pecked, but always patient with his often dissatisfied, much- 
demanding, and imperious spouse. 

The little tempers of my doves are never visited on their mis- 
tress ; all of them smile on me and come, called or uncalled, to 
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cuddle in my hand or nestle on my shoulder, quivering with affection, 
cooing sweet words to me, and pushing their heads in friendly dog- 
fashion into my partly closed hand. 

Laddie Junior of all the family best understands human language 
and best loves human friends. His grandparents, Laddie and Lassie, 
were ready to take alarm at new objects and would fling themselves 
about the cage as wildly panic-stricken as were their ancestors 
fleeing over the tawny African desert, or seeking the shelter of a 
grey-green olive grove,in Palestine; but if they were nesting, 
though their hearts beat fast and terror ruffled their plumage and 
glared in their eyes, the loyal parents would not desert their nest 
but, in a torture of fear, continued to guard their pearl-pink eggs 
or helpless nestlings. The alarming toy or nodding plume which 
terrifies the older birds is to Laddie Junior an interesting object 
which his sensitive beak curiously examines. 

The first pair of doves had no notion of distance or of the resist- 
ance of solids, and in flight would plunge dangerously against 
windows and mirrors as well as walls and ceilings ; but Laddie Junior 
flies swiftly and surely from room to room without touching any 
object, not even the deceptive window-glass. Laddie and certain 
of the other doves have learned the meaning of some words: at my 
‘Come,’ they fly to me ; or with questioning coos, ‘ Where are you ?’ 
seek me in a distant room. If they are in the cage they obey my 
‘Turn round’ by placing themselves in the most convenient 
position for alighting on my finger and dropping their heads for 
the safe passing through the cage-door. They understand ‘ Drink 
of water,’ and when in a dark room I approach with these words, 
they duck their heads, readily find the cup and, quite like children, 
take their go-to-bed drink. 

Laddie Junior is deeply interested in mirrors, and with different 
emotions regards the birds seen in the several glasses of his world. 
In one lives a pretty dove whom Laddie loves, and near whom he 
likes to sit with soft cooings. In another is a bird who appears to 
be his dearest enemy, to whom he hastens as soon as he is free, and 
whom he greets with jeering chuckles and defiant coos; for this 
bird he searches in the lair behind the mirror, and near this one he 
lingers in the dark, making violent remarks to the invisible foe. 
Grandpapa’s photograph was Laddie’s first love in pictures, and 
this, with gentle coos and kisses, he daily visits ; about a life-sized 
paper dove he hovers, trying to make the dove war attack from 
above ; to his tiny Christmas tree and candle he bows approval ; 
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the Red Cross nurse and Santa Claus he despises, and worries them 
and pulls viciously at Santa’s beard and the nurse’s red crosses. 
Laddie runs after a rolling spool or ball, and he watches with deepest 
interest ail articles which I handle, shouting joyously and triumph- 
antly at accomplishments—that is, when the cap of a fountain-pen 
is removed, or thread passes the needle’s eye, or a cork is extracted 
from a bottle, or a package opened ; in packages he peculiarly 
delights, and assists with his beak at loosening the string and 
thrusting his head within the folds of the paper. Long ago, in the 
months of the ravaging of Rheims, he went daily to coo mournfully 
before a large photograph of the desolated Cathedral. 

Laddie’s vocabulary is much richer than that of his grand- 
parents. I detect at least twenty differing audible expressions of 
his emotions, thoughts, and desires; among all these none is so 
amusing and laughter-compelling as his merry outburst of pure 
glee, the inherited hall-mark of his family, the Turtur risorius. 
There is variety in his laughter. There is the chuckle of satisfaction 
on arriving after flight at some desired position ; there is the defiant 
mingling of furious coos and insulting laughter with which he greets 
his dearest enemy ; there are his fervent ‘Thank you’ and contented 
crooning when dinner is served, and his outburst of joy when some 
especial dainty (known as ‘ something good ’) is offered. The loud 
monotonous cooing with which he beguiles the passing hours is 
quite different from his charming call of friendly response to my 
“Laddie ’ spoken in any part of the house ; to this call he lends a 
roguish strain when he plays hide-and-seek by flying into another 
room or into a hidden corner, puzzling me as to his whereabouts 
but bidding me right mischievously find him, and finally smiling 
winsomely and nestling happily in my hand as he coos, ‘I meant 
all the time that you should find me.’ But his softest, sweetest 
coo is reserved for our meeting after temporary separation, when, 
with a face full of gladness, he leans against my hand and sings his 
joy. 
Laddie is devoted to society and pines in solitude ; with me he 
converses at length and with animation. To door-bell and tele- 
phone-ring he gives instant response, and from visitors he confidently 
expects a greeting, which he returns with cordial cooings and deep 
bowings ; if a caller disregards his presence, he sits for a time in 
disappointed silence, then in peculiarly grieved tones earnestly 
temonstrates. He joins vivaciously in the general conversation, 
which, indeed, he sometimes attempts to monopolise, and he likes 
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nothing better than to have the whole company bend over his cage 
and laugh at his remarks. 

He is as quick to notice mention of his own name as was ‘ Watch,’ 
the famous dog of the late Archbishop Benson of Canterbury. This 
collie once lay in a secluded alcove of the chapel when the Scripture 
lesson read contained mention of his name; as the final ‘ Watch’ 
was emphatically spoken, the collie walked into the middle of the 
chapel and gazed earnestly into the face of the chaplain, ‘ quite 
overcome by the personal note of this religious service.’ So Laddie’s 
name spoken incidentally arouses him even from sleep and elicits 
an immediate ‘Coo-oo? What do you want of me ?’ 

He has a childlike curiosity, and examines new objects with 
inquiring eyes and investigating beak; he observes changes in 
toilet, delicately pecks at buttons and ornaments, and draws his 
beak around the brim of my hat; he flies from a distance to ascer- 
tain what I have in my hands and, circling in excitement about my 
head, makes occasional hawk-like pounces upon the object. He 
likes to sit in the work-basket and chuckle over spools, needles, and 
scissors ; and he rejoices in a tour through the interior of the desk, 
where he daintily lifts papers, thrusts his head into pigeon-holes, 
and greets with delighted shouts the well-known fountain-pen. 

Laddie pecks at the point of the pencil when I write ; and when 
I read he alights on tke book and, with a perplexed expression, 
regards first my face and then the printed page. He dances merrily 
up and down on my hand and pretends to fight with my fingers; 
he is angry and troubled when a handkerchief is thrown over my 
face and, indignantly pulling it away, he shouts in joyful triumph. 

He nestles beside the typewriter, cooing to the pattering keys, 
and with keen pleasure rides back and forth on the roller. His 
irritation at noisy ofrag-time music is shown by sharp coos and 
restless movement, but he delights in a berceuse, barcarolle, or 
song-without-words, and with a face of peaceful bliss he sings softly 
in harmony with the music. He winces and shows annoyance at 
spoken German, but listens quietly and happily to Italian. 

At twilight when I say ‘ The shadow-bird is coming,’ he fixes 
eager, anticipating eyes on the window-shade until it has dropped 
to his level, when, with bows and joyous coos, he welcomes his friend 
the ‘shadow-bird.’ A black elephant from India he loves and 
cherishes almost as if it were a mate. He knows well the name of 
painted Robin Redbreast and the box in which the bird dwells, 
and when I approach this, Laddie flies fast and furiously with 
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insulting cries and makes haste to peck out the eyes of the 
picture. 

My luncheon (at which Laddie sometimes ‘ assists ’ in the French 
sense) is a thrilling occasion to him ; he walks over the bread, pecks 
daintily at fruit, stares in amazement at the egg, admires the 
sugar, and with extravagant remarks insists on perching on one 
edge of my cup while I drink from the other ; he flirts shamelessly 
but bewitchingly with the silver, in which he discovers ridiculously 
small turtledoves, and finally, searching for possible bits of nut or 
chocolate, he thrusts his dainty head quite into my mouth. 

When night falls and Laddie is tired of play, like a little child he 
nestles close against my cheek and croons softly and lovingly to the 
friend whom he perfectly trusts. 

Laddie is a model which the ennuyés might well copy, so many 
and varied are the interests he finds in the narrow limits of his 
world and so full is he of the joy of life. The sprightly little creature 
with his vivid emotions and their outward expression is a source of 
constant interest and delightful surprise. 

Most birds are charming, but none are more winsome than the 
laughing turtledove with his amusing traits, keen intelligence, and 
affectionate, confiding nature. Intense, vivacious personality with 
complete self-expression, yet entirely without self-consciousness, 
makes him a fascinating and love-winning companion. 

Of turtledoves the Greek and Latin poets sang, as birds of Venus, 
fluttering and cooing among the roses and myrtle of her favourite 
islands. Once in the Temple at Jerusalem a poor young Mother 
offered for her Child a pair of turtledoves. The old Hebrew singers 
knew well the soft, sweet notes of ‘ the turtle heard in their land.’ 
And Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who wrote poems on her pet dog 
‘Flush ’ and the sea-mew ‘ dreaming on the waters blue,’ sang also 
of her turtledoves ‘ brought from their nest on an Indian tree. . . 
and lifting their eyes to her as if they almost understood what human 
musings mean.’ 

When I listen to Valentine, Valentina, and Laddie cooing in 
varied tones which plainly express anger, pleasure, contentment, 
and love, and when I see the remarkable, ever-changing expression 
of their faces, I am sure that they understand all that I guess and 
even far more than I dream. 
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Dors there exist a form of the supernatural, unknown to 
psychological research, subtle in its working and tragic in its 
consequences ? I have a natural shrinking from proclaiming the 
humiliating part I played in the story I have to tell, but such 
reluctance is conquered by my wish to drag an unsuspected danger 
into the light of day. 

Some of my readers may remember the suicide of Colonel Sir 
George Willcot, for which no motive could be found. His financial 
affairs, certainly, were not so prosperous as they had been, but 
he was in perfect health so far as was known. He had no domestic 
worries as he was a bachelor, and his private life could stand the 
most complete investigation. In a letter to his sister he said he 
had dishonoured his name, and he feared that if he lived he would 
bring disgrace on his family. 

Three days before his death he returned in the best of spirits 
from a short visit to Birchington Priory, Sir Richard Birchington’s 
country seat. His servant stated that his gaiety was remarkable, 
while two friends whom he met in the train commented on the same 
thing. Something happened between his return to London and 
the date of his death, although he had never left his flat. For no 
apparent reason the Colonel became quite unlike himself, would 
not eat food nor see anyone, but suffered from an appalling 
melancholy. It is not surprising therefore that the jury brought 
in a verdict of ‘ temporarily insane.’ 

The real solution was to be found at Birchington Priory ; though 
this is known only to two people, and the owner of the place was 
always in ignorance of it up to the day of his death. 

Then there was young Jackson-Holmes who, at the beginning 
of this century, amazed all his friends by a clever forgery. It was 
generally agreed that he was the last person capable of such 4 
complete want of moral sense. After completing his term of 
imprisonment, he changed his name, and I have heard that he has 
since been doing well abroad. The solution of that mystery was 
also to be found at Birchington Priory, though nobody even 
suspected it at the time. 

There are, in addition, other tragedies of wrecked lives which 
had a common origin in Birchington Priory, but I will not weary 
my readers with further details; indeed I should prefer not to 
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open up old wounds, and drag out old scandals, now happily passed 
into oblivion. 

For many years I have been an ardent Egyptologist. In a 
small way I can claim to be an authority, my collection of Egyptian 
curios being in certain respects unique. In my flat in London you 
can see it; not large, but as good as any to be found in the possession 
of a private individual. There for many years I have lived, under 
the quiet domination of old Smithson and his wife, both old servants 
of my mother. 

It was on a certain 9th of January that I received a letter from 
Lady Birchington, inviting me to meet Dubois, the famous French 
Egyptologist, at Birchington Priory. I was very pleased and 
gratified at being asked to meet this really great man, whose work 
on the Shepherd Kings started a new era. 

I had never been to Birchington Priory before, though I was 
acquainted with the Birchingtons in London; my real friend in 
the household was their butler, whose name was Raeburn. We 
had played together as boys and had been fast friends, and after- 
wards he had been in my mother’s service till she died. 

I feel that I must describe Raeburn, because he took such a prom- 
inent part in the unexpected chapter of my life that lay before me. 

One is apt to think of a butler as portly, dignified, and with 
anice judgment in wine, cultivated at his master’s expense. This 
is the butler of fiction, but Raeburn was the very antithesis. He 
was a small thin man, rather pale, but full of nervous energy. Most 
religious, his religion was a burning ardent thing, of which his 
exterior gave very little sign. There was something of the spirit 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides about him, ‘ moving with the precision of 
a machine and glowing with the ardour of a Crusader.’ I had 
some idea of the man’s inner life from my old friendship with him, 
but I did not realise how great were the resolution and initiative 
that lay under that quiet exterior. 

When he was quite young I was able to help him in a certain 
difficulty ; at the time he had been rather extravagantly grateful, 
and said he prayed he might some day have a chance to repay me. 
It was typical of the man that he never again referred to the matter, 
though I was always aware that he had not forgotten it. 

In describing Raeburn I see that I have omitted what was 
perhaps his most peculiar characteristic. He was a Celt by origin, 
and possessed the wonderful power of intuition which is so often 
found in that race. I could almost call him a seer, except that it 
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seems such an incongruous name to call a butler. His mother was 
believed to have second sight. Whatever the truth about Mrs, 
Raeburn may have been, her son certainly had a wonderful under- 
standing of people’s minds; indeed that was one of the reasons 
why he was so good a servant. Finally I should add that he was a 
very strict disciplinarian, feared and respected by the men under him. 

Lady Birchington met me at the station, and we drove to the 
Priory in their new Daimler. I asked after Raeburn, saying that 
he was an old servant of my family, and commenting on what a 
good, if peculiar, man he was. 

* Yes,’ she answered, ‘ more peculiar than pleasant this morning.’ 

‘Really,’ I asked ; ‘ what has happened to him ?’ 

‘Well, it’s partly you, Mr. Weir, partly me, and most of it 
him,’ she answered with a laugh, ‘ but I will tell you. I have put 
you in Sir Darcy’s annexe, that’s the “you and me” part; 
Raeburn strongly objects, that’s the “‘ most of it him ” part.’ 

‘ But why should he object ?’ I inquired, ‘and, anyhow, who 
is Sir Darcy and what is his annexe ?’ 

‘Now, Mr. Weir, you have unearthed the family skeleton from 
its cupboard. Sir Darcy Birchington lived in Charles II.’s time, 
and he was a bit too much even for that genial monarch. He 
really was an out and out wrong ’un; in those days it was some- 
thing of an achievement to have made a reputation such as his. 
In fact it culminated in a message being sent to him by the Merry 
Monarch, to inform him that his room at Court would be more 
welcome than his company. He therefore returned here, built 
himself a small ‘ laboratory ’ as he called it, and eventually passed 
away, in the odour of iniquity, aged seventy-six. He appears to 
have been a man devoid of conscience, though of great courage and 
personal charm. Though he is said to have had no affection for any 
living thing, regularly, twice a year, at Christmas and Easter, about 
a dozen of his friends used to come and stay with him. At this 
stage I drop my voice, it’s all so dreadful, but (hush! Mr. Weir) it 
is said that together they celebrated the Black Mass and worshipped 
the Devil. I, personally,’ she added laughing, ‘ am rather proud of 
him in the family tree; it would otherwise be a bit too sugary.’ 

‘But you haven’t explained why Raeburn objects to my being 
in the gentleman’s room. It isn’t haunted, is it ?’ 

‘No, never in all the years that have passed since the annexe 
was built has anyone ever suggested anything so interesting a8 
a ghost there,’ she said. ‘Of course, the rooms have only lately 
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been done up, but the upstairs one has been used off and on for 
the last eighteen months. No, I’m afraid there isn’t one, even 
Raeburn admits that.’ 

‘ Well, then, what is the trouble ?’ I ealiad: ‘I hope he is all 
right. He is a highly strung man and his mother was a bit queer, 
you know—second sight and that sort of thing.’ 

‘Oh! he seems all right, except for his dislike of your being 
inthe annexe. It’s so silly of him, as it is very nice, and people 
who have been put there always comment on its cheerful atmosphere. 
But here we are, so you will soon be able to see for yourself.’ 

As can be imagined, it was with a good deal of interest that 
I observed Raeburn, when he came forward to meet us at the 
beautiful Elizabethan entrance. I soon saw that he was worried 
under his quiet exterior. He gave me a warm welcome, however, 
and led me along a passage to my room, the upstairs one of the 
annexe built by Sir Darcy of impious memory. 

I must admit that my sympathies were entirely with Lady 
Birchington as soon as I entered it. A more cheerful and friendly 
atmosphere I have never experienced, and I am by nature very 
sensitive to environment. It was a good-sized room, square, but 
with each of the four corners cut off and a window set across the 
angle. On the southern side there was a fifth window in the centre 
of the wall, and opposite was a large old-fashioned fireplace with 
8 good fire burning. The room had been beautifully done up in 
blue. Blue flowers grew up the wall paper, blue fishes chased 
each other round the china, and a blue eiderdown lay on the bed. 

My spirits rose as I walked across to the fireplace and started 
talking to Raeburn. 

‘ Well, Raeburn, how are you ?’ 

‘I am very well, thank you, sir. For how long are you 
staying ?’ 

‘Only one day, Raeburn, I expect to go back to-morrow.’ 
An unmistakable look of relief crossed his face, and I thought 
I heard him mutter ‘Thank God’ to himself. My curiosity was 
aroused and I determined to find out what was in his mind. 

‘Raeburn,’ I said, ‘ Lady Birchington tells me you don’t like 
my being in this room. Is that so?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ he answered; ‘I hate the room. I wish you were 
somewhere else.’ 

‘Why? It seems a most charming room; what’s the matter 
with it? There is no ghost, surely ?’ 
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‘No, sir, there’s no ghost as far as ever I’ve heard tell. It’s 
much worse than that, sir, but I do not think you can take any harm 
in one night. Here comes John with your bag, sir, and he will see 
to your unpacking. Tea will be in the library at a quarter to five.’ 

Having said this he left the room. 

I was utterly puzzled by what I had heard. Why should he 
object to my being in the room? What was it that could not do 
me harm in one night ? Drains or infection were the only things 
I could think of, so I turned to John who was busy unpacking. 

‘John,’ I asked, ‘is there anything wrong with this room? 
Has anyone been ill lately in any way ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ he answered, ‘ every gentleman I’ve known here has 
always liked it. Poor Sir George Willcot was here a few days 
before he shot himself, but he was happy enough. Poor gentleman! 
What came over him after he left I am sure I don’t know!’ 

‘ Well, who has been here lately, John ?’ 

‘A lot of different gentlemen, sir, because her Ladyship usually 
keeps this room for visitors who are not staying long. I have 
never heard of any being ill, sir; in fact, they generally seem to 
me to be better when they leave than when they come.’ 

With which remark John went out of the room, returning shortly 
with hot water and the information that it was four o’clock. I was 
quite at sea as to the cause of Raeburn’s obvious uneasiness. Draw- 
ing up a chair to the fire and lighting a cigarette, I began to turn 
it over in my mind. However, I soon wandered off to thoughts of 
Dubois and his great discoveries, and it was with a start that I 
suddenly realised it was tea-time, and went down to the library. 

I have seldom seen a more inviting prospect than the library 
at Birchingten Priory, at any rate in the winter, when the damp 
and cold outside are decently hidden by the warm crimson curtains. 
The flickering firelight is reflected from the polished furniture and 
the bookshelves round the wall. Certainly on this particular night 
everything seemed perfect. I am usually somewhat diffident and 
shy, but for once I felt completely at my ease, although I did not 
know the Birchingtons well. 

Raeburn, who brought in tea, looked at me with a curious 
persistency. He seemed to make various excuses for remaining 
in the room, arranging the papers on the table, making up the fire, 
and even appearing dissatisfied with the way the red curtains were 
pulled. Throughout, I was conscious that he was observing me, 
and was amused but not concerned. 
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After tea Sir Richard and I played a hundred up at billiards, 
and again Raeburn made excuses to come into the room, and again 
I was conscious of his scrutiny. But now I found it somewhat 
disquieting, and I had an uncomfortable feeling that I was in some 
danger, no matter how much my reason protested. As I said 
before, I am sensitive to atmosphere. 

On coming down to dinner I received a sad disappointment. 
Dubois had wired to say that he could not come that evening, but 
hoped to get down next morning. In any case he would arrive 
in the course of the day, so I should see some of his latest acquisi- 
tions and still be able to catch a train back to London in the 
evening. Throughout dinner I knew that Raeburn was observing 
my every action and listening to every word I spoke. At first 
I was indifferent, except for being rather annoyed, and made up 
my mind to give him a sharp reproof. As dinner went on this 
annoyance wore off, and again I felt disturbed and uneasy, and 
seemed to sense a danger hanging over me. In fact, by the end of 
the evening, I was thoroughly worried, and tried to analyse what 
was the cause of my trouble. I felt convinced that my bedroom 
could in no way be responsible. My uneasiness before dinner, far 
from being increased during the time I was dressing, had disappeared 
in those cheerful surroundings. I came to the conclusion that it 
could only be Raeburn’s disquietude communicating itself to me. 

After dinner I found myself longing to get away from my hosts 
and from the hidden inquisition of Raeburn’s glances. It was, 
therefore, with a feeling of relief that I eventually found myself 
comfortably ensconced in an armchair in my room before a good 
fire, with a pipe and Dubois’ work on the ‘Shepherd Kings’ for 
company. Very good company they were too, for at about half- 
past eleven I retired to bed with a quiet mind. 

I awoke in the best of spirits. It was one of those bright 
frosty mornings that compensate for the many dismal ones that 
distinguish an English winter. There was a wonderful feeling of 
exhilaration in the air, and I found myself singing in my bath, 
a thing that I had not done for years. While dressing I was 
interrupted by a knock on the door. 

“Come in,’ I shouted ; the door opened and in came Raeburn, 
looking more gloomy and depressed than ever. 

“Good morning, Raeburn,’ I said ; ‘ what do you want ?’ 

‘I just looked in, Mr. Eric, to see if there is anything I can do 
for you.” 
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Now, why had Raeburn thus taken upon himself to do John’s 
work? Recollections from the previous night crowded into my 
mind, and it was with some asperity that I said to him : 

‘ You’ve come to watch me, Raeburn, and you know you did 
the same last night. Tell me your reason at once.’ 

‘ That is true, Mr. Eric,’ he replied, ‘ but it’s no use telling you 
the reason; it would be like giving a temperance talk to a man 
when he is in liquor.’ 

To say that I was surprised at this remark is to use a very 
inadequate expression. Raeburn had always been a quiet, well- 
mannered man, and was besides a particular friend of mine. The 
reference to liquor annoyed me specially, for I have the greatest 
aversion to excess in this respect. Indeed, my annoyance quite 
overshadowed the affection there has always been between us. 
I told him angrily that he might leave the room, and I would ring 
for John if I required anything. 

‘Mr. Eric, sir,’ he said before leaving, ‘ you are in the greatest 
danger you have ever been in. I never thought anyone could go 
so quick, but thank God you are leaving to-day. I will come and 
see you in London later on, and you shall know, and be able to 
understand.’ 

With which cryptic remark he left the room. 

Now if this had happened to me under ordinary conditions, 
I should have thrashed the whole matter out with Raeburn there 
and then. Ours were not at all the ordinary relations of master 
and servant. But this morning I was too angry to think of that, 
and was aware for the first time in my life of something antagonistic 
in him. However, the incident did not upset me for long, and | 
soon dismissed it from my mind, finished dressing, and went down 
to breakfast. 

Sir Richard had just finished when I got down. He had a 
meeting of some local board, and about a quarter of an hour later 
he went off to it in the Daimler, and I betook myself to the smoking- 
room. 

A moment’s investigation of the mahogany cabinet revealed a box 
of Sir Richard’s famous Havana cigars. They were a most wonder- 
ful brand, specially grown and supplied, privately, in very limited 
quantities to connoisseurs who could afford the large price asked. 
Taking one and lighting it, I was soon immersed in The Times. 

I should like to impress upon my readers that this proceeding 
was quite unlike me. It showed a disregard for the conventions 
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that was completely foreign to my nature; but though I realised 
this, it in no way detracted from the pleasure I took in smoking 
that cigar. It certainly was beyond praise, and I put another in 
my pocket, meaning to smoke it later. 

Very shortly after I had settled down to read, Raeburn came in 
tolook at the fire ; he gave a quick glance in my direction, but made 
no comment, and unobtrusively went away. 

About eleven o’clock, when Sir Richard returned, Raeburn met 
him in the hall, and I heard a short conversation between them. 
It ended by Sir Richard saying in an irritated voice : 

‘Raeburn, in future I will not have you offering those cigars to 
anybody. You should have known better.’ 

He then passed on to the library, to go through his letters with his 
secretary. I felt glad that Raeburn had thus made himself respon- 
siblefor thecigars. It had not occurred to me that the absence of one 
or two would be remarked ; doubtless Raeburn knew that it would. 

As the day wore on I began to lose my buoyancy. As I had 
been asked to look after myself during the morning, I thought I 
would try to distract my thoughts by going for a stroll in the gardens. 
But I found that my depression deepened as I walked about, and 
I began to dislike Birchington Priory, which seemed a dreary desert. 
There was, however, one oasis, and that was my charming bedroom. 
Ifound myself unconsciously making reasons why I should return 
there—to pack my clothes—just to glance at that book of Dubois’ 
which I had been reading the night before. 

The result was that soon after twelve o’clock I was back in the 

. Finding John had packed, I settled myself in a chair and 
began to read. 

By one o'clock I had quite recovered my spirits, and felt thank- 
ful that I had been put in such a cheerful room. It was a friendly 
haven in the most gloomy surroundings, and it was extraordinary 
how completely at home I felt after less than twenty-four hours. 
At lunch I was in the best of spirits, in spite of the news that Dubois 
could not arrive till about five o’clock that evening. Lady 
Birchington, after telling me this, very kindly asked me to stay 
nother night, so as to have more time to see his latest finds, and 
make his acquaintance. Needless to say I accepted, as I was most 
anxious to meet this interesting man. Chancing to look up, I 
caught a glimpse of Raeburn’s face. The consternation written 
on it was so complete, the fear and apprehension so plain, that I 
imost laughed aloud. I felt angry with him, too, for being such 
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a fool, and the feeling of antagonism that I have commented on 
before came back with redoubled force. It was almost with a wish 
to do him harm that I said to Lady Birchington after he had left 
the room : 

‘I wonder what is the matter with Raeburn! I know him well, 
and he isn’t quite himself.’ 

‘ As coon as he heard that you might be staying on,’ she answered, 
‘he tried to get me to move you, but I said it was all nonsense, 
Why ! you remarked at breakfast what a jolly room it is. This 
prejudice of his is really ridiculous, and I am determined to take 
no notice of it. You find the room perfectly all right, don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, very much so. It’s the nicest room I have ever been in; 
I wouldn’t change for anything. I wonder what bee he has got in 
his bonnet ? ’ 

‘The whole thing puzzles me very much,’ she answered, ‘ but he 
is such a good servant that I just leave him alone.’ 

After luncheon Sir Richard and I went round the Home Farm 
and had a look at the Jersey herd. I am afraid that, as the 
afternoon wore on, my host found me poor company, for the curious 
depression that I was now beginning to connect with Birchington 
Priory returned in full force. 

Tea and the advent of Dubois soon dispelled my gloom. Cer- 
tainly his talk was enough to make his hearers forget all the ordinary 
affairs of life. Not only was he a wonderful scholar and savant, 
but he possessed the genius which makes of history a living thing. 
There is a tendency with a mind like mine to think of history as 
play, and the actors as marionettes. Dubois lifted me out of this 
morass of unreality ; the history of Egypt passed like a pageant 
before my eyes; I saw the Pharaohs, haughty and remote, and 
felt, under the sway of Dubois’ personality, all those difficulties of 
kingship which they felt in ancient Egypt. I was one of the crowd in 
the fierce sunlight that watched with awe the sacred priests passing 
on their way back to the temple. Indeed, it was with the shock 
of a dreamer suddenly awakened that I found it was seven o'clock 
and time to go and dress. Deprived of Dubois’ magnetism, the 
depression of the afternoon returned, and I was glad to find myself 
back again in my room, where I quickly recovered my spirits. 

After dinner Dubois was no less absorbing than before, but his 
latest finds, with one exception, were disappointing. The excep- 
tion was the most beautiful specimen of the ancient Egyptian 
scarab, cut from a cornelian, for which my collector’s heart simply 
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yearned. The longer I held it in my hand the more I coveted it. 
When the evening came to an end, and Dubois went up to his room, 
I helped him to carry up his specimens. As I laid down the 
precious scarab, I felt like a man who is parting with an old and 
treasured possession. Indeed, I carried away a mental photograph 
of it, lying between the old Egyptian comb and Dubois’ modern hair 
brushes, that was still visible to my mind’s eye when I went to sleep. 

It was the big clock on the tower striking one that woke me. 
For a few moments I lay in the delightful condition of being half 
awake and half asleep. The fire had burnt low and the room was 
insemi-darkness. Soon my thoughts turned to the experiences of 
the evening, and again I saw the cornelian scarab, and felt the desire 
to possess which only the born collector can know. 

‘Why should it not be mine?’ I thought, ‘ after all, if I am 
cunning and bold enough to take it from Dubois, it becomes mine 
by right of conquest. It is cowardly to want a thing and to be 
afraid to steal it; the manlier plan is to contrive some cunning 
plan and carry it out boldly.’ 

From thought to action was a short and easy step ; for, as always 
in that room, I felt bold and confident in myself. The high spirits 
had now become recklessness, a dare-devil feeling that I did not care 
in the least what Dubois, Sir Richard, or anybody else thought of 
me, All that I need worry about was to prevent the theft being 
brought home in such a way as to betray me into the hands of the law. 

Looking back on my state of mind at this time, in spite of the 
fact that I can see it now in its proper perspective, I must own to a 
delightful feeling of exhilaration. To feel yourself above mankind 
vith their foolish conventions, designed to keep the bolder spirits 
to their own dead level—to feel that you are infinitely wiser than 
these sheep who voluntarily follow a moral code that leads through 
tol and trouble to the grave, and that can, at no time on the 
journey, offer any real recompense—these are feelings that intoxi- 
tate a man and sweep him off his feet. 

Not that I had any delusions as to what the sheep would do 
if they found me infringing their ridiculous moral laws. That 
seemed to me part of the game ; but to refrain from so transgressing, 
fom some obscure unreasoning motive of my own, seemed to me 
absolutely childish. By half-past one I had made my plan which 
vas simple and direct. I would creep into Dubois’ room, using 
my small electric torch if necessary, and take the cornelian scarab. 
lfDubois woke up I would pretend that I was walking in my sleep. 
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Of course he would guess it was a lie, and so would Sir Richard and 
Lady Birchington, but I did not think a jury would convict, and any. 
how, it was most unlikely that the matter would be allowed to go 
so far. I was entirely indifferent as to what they thought, my 
safety was the only thing that concerned me. Having got the 
scarab, I would go for a stroll before breakfast and hide it in some 
remote part of the garden. In due course, when the excitement 
had subsided, I could secure it for my own. I could see that the 
critical time would be after my return to London, because by then 
Dubois would probably have put the matter in the hands of the 
police; I should be suspected and possibly shadowed. Possibly 
I might manage to turn the suspicion on to Raeburn or John, but 
that would have to wait events. 

At half-past one, therefore, I got up, and without putting on 
dressing gown or slippers (so as to bear out the tale of sleep walking) 
I crept quietly along to Dubois’ room. 

Gradually turning the handle I opened the door; the regular 
breathing told me that all was well. The room showed dimly in 
the firelight; with infinite precaution I entered, my eyes on 
Dubois. He was lying on his side with his face towards me, and 
the firelight played strange tricks with the shadows round his eyes. 
Twice I thought they opened, and I nearly gave up my quest, but 
the gleam of silver from the dressing-table beckoned me. Passing 
between the fire and the bed I reached the table, secured the 
scarab, and crept bavk to the door. My shadow crossing the fire 
light disturbed Dubois, he moved restlessly while I stood motionless. 
At last, with a sigh, he turned over, and I closed the door with the 
same precautions with which I had opened it. 

During this adventure J noticed with pride that my heart had been 
beating regularly and calmly, and in no way had my nerves been on 
edge. This calmness was so unlike me that it was with very pleasant 
feelings of self-congratulation that I made my way back to my room. 

Alas! this feeling of satisfaction was rudely dispelled when ! 
had got about three-quarters of the way. Suddenly, from a door- 
way that opened on to a staircase used mostly by the servants, 4 
figure stepped out within a couple of paces from me; an electric 
light flashed in my face, and in the obscurity at the edge of the light 
I could see a levelled automatic pistol. So complete was my sur 
prise that I forgot to pretend that I was walking in my sleep. 

‘Mr. Eric, sir,’ said Raeburn’s voice, ‘don’t speak above 4 
whisper ; John is on the other side of this door, and I shall not 
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hesitate to shoot if you offer any resistance. You are caught 
fair and square by two witnesses, so violence can only do you harm.’ 

A moment’s reflection showed me that my courage and address 
had been cheated of their due reward by this cruel bit of bad luck. 
My best chance would be to forgo my well-earned prize, and trust 
to Raeburn’s friendship. 

‘Yes, Raeburn,’ I said, ‘ you’ve caught me, but don’t forget 
that you owe me a good turn.’ 

How I hated Raeburn as I spoke, but I was pleased to observe 
that I disguised it. His face showed dimly, and I could see deter- 
nination written on it. It surprised me that there was no reproach 
in his voice nor on his face so far as I could see, but I realised that, 
for this time at any rate, the game was up. 

‘Hand over what you have taken, sir,’ he whispered, ‘ and then 
hold your hands above your head ; remember that the smallest dis- 
turbance brings John through that door, and then all will be known.’ 

Still holding his pistol, he held out his other hand for my scarab, 
and then felt in my pyjama pockets. 

*I will take this back, sir,’ he said ; ‘ tell me where you took it 
from. Do not be afraid, your secret will be safe with me.’ 

‘I took it from the dressing-table, Raeburn,’ I answered, ‘ but 
why are you interfering ? You once told me that you prayed for 
opportunity to prove your gratitude.’ 

‘Some day you will thank me for what I am doing, sir; but 
now, please go back to your room.’ 

I went back and sat down in front of the fire which I made up. 
What a calamity when all had gone so well! I began to wonder if 
Icould get another chance, and to plan out the next move, when I 
heard the door of my room open. Looking round I saw Raeburn. 

‘What is the matter now ?’ I asked. 

“I have come to see you, sir, to try and make you understand 
vhat has happened to you,’ he replied. 

His answer enraged me, coming, as it did, on the top of his 
ificious action. 

*If you do not leave at once,’ I said, ‘I will ring.’ 

‘Ring, sir,’ he answered, ‘ but remember that all will become 
known if you do.’ 

For a few moments there was a battle of wills between us, but 
Raeburn was the stronger, and with a sigh of resignation I sat down 
ainin my chair. Looking back I can see that it was a wonderful 
tthibition of force of character on his part. If I had called for 
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assistance his position would have been much more difficult than 
mine. 

‘As you seem determined to remain, you had better say what 
you want to,’ I said, raging inwardly at his power over me, yet 
unable to resist. 

‘ You will remember, sir, that my mother had the gift of second 
sight ; some said she was a witch, but she was really a saint as all 
who knew her can testify. But she was not like other people, sir; 
she knew so much more, and she told me a deal of things that most 
people are blind to. Among others of what she called “ Devil 
Places.” In these places she told me the Devil has power to smother 
and put to sleep a man’s conscience, for that is God’s part in a man; 
the rest is like the beasts of the field. The influence is always faint 
and works on a man in his sleep; his conscience dies slowly, taking 
years to die. The change in the person’s character is so gradual 
that it is never put down to any cause except the hardening effect 
of Life. But hardness and absence cf conscience, sir, are quite 
different. When a man finds that his scruples are getting less 
strong, and that some have gone, it never strikes him that he is 
bewitched ; far from that, he thinks he is growing up and putting 
away childish things.’ 

‘ What nonsense,’ I exclaimed. ‘I am not going to listen to 
this rubbish all night. What you call being bewitched is really 
being a man of the world. Are you mad, Raeburn ?’ 

‘Mr. Eric,’ he said, ‘haven’t you noticed in yourself how 
miserable you become when you are away from this room. Do 
you think that is natural ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘ but I am sure the room is not to blame. 
It is the Priory itself that depresses me. But what has that to do 
with it ?’ 

‘The room works like a drug, sir. When you have been out 
of it for a few hours the influence dies, and black misery takes its 
place. I notice that the gentlemen in this room soon begin to hate 
being away from it. As you remember, sir, I came to Sir Richard 
after the death of Mrs. Weir; at that time the annexe was closed, 
being in a bad state of repair. About two years ago it was decided 
todoitup. The first tragedy that this cursed room was responsible 
for was that of a man called John Williams; he was a plasteret 
employed in doing it up. He used to sleep here as he lived some 
distance away. He committed several small thefts from the othet 
workmen, though previously an honest man, and was in consequen¢e 
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paid off. He committed a burglary the very next day. He had 
been sleeping here for three weeks. After a few days the black 
misery came over him and he tried to take his life several times 
while waiting for his trial. At the time, sir, I did not connect John 
Williams’ downfall with this room ; I had never heard of one of 
those places being so strong, nor had I ever expected to meet one 
myself.’ 

* You will remember,’ he continued, ‘ young Mr. Jackson-Holmes, 
he was such a nice gentleman, sir. When I heard of his forgery 
I began to wonder. Nobody in any way connected it with the 
Priory, but the actual forgery was done here, though that never 
came out. Sir George Willcot had this room, sir, during his last 
visit for the covert shoot. He was an old friend of Sir Richard’s 
and a great favourite with all of us servants. Such a pleasant 
gentleman, too, sir, and such a fine hand at the pheasants. 

‘Well, one evening I was taking the tray into the smoking-room 
4s usual, and found that the game of cards had come to a sudden 
stop. Sir George was sitting at the table by himself and the other 
gentlemen were standing up or sitting on the padded fender. Nobody 
noticed me come in (you will remember, sir, that the entrance is 
round the corner). Everybody in that room was ill at ease, except 
Sir George, who sat there looking as jolly as ever with his red face 
and white moustache, seemingly quite unconcerned. 

‘“ George,” said Sir Richard, ‘‘ can’t you say something? Surely 
it was a joke.” 

***Yes, of course it was, Dick,” answered Sir George with a 
laugh. ‘* You don’t really think that I want to cheat you fellows 
out of your money? Believe me it was a joke, but I can see now 
astupid one.” 

‘ At this one of the young gentlemen stepped forward, a Mr. 
Wroughton it was. 

‘Sir Richard,” he said, “ this has been going on for several 
evenings ; Morris and I have both noticed it, haven’t we, Jack ?” 
he said, turning to Mr. Morris who was sitting on the fender. 

** Yes,” answered Mr. Morris, and said no more. 

‘There was a moment’s silence, then Sir Richard spoke again : 

“* George,” he asked, “‘ is this true ? ” 

‘On my honour, no,” answered Sir George ; ‘‘ the whole thing 
isa damned lie, either these two have made a mistake or else they 
ate rogues.” 

‘Again there was a moment's silence, sir, and I could see Sir 
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Richard’s hands working behind his back. He couldn’t make up 
his mind what to think, but after a few seconds he said : 

‘** Well, I must apologise to you all that such a thing should 
have happened here. It seems to me useless to go further into the 
matter; I think we will all go to bed. I should take it asa great 
favour if those who have lost money would accept a cheque from me 
in payment; and I trust to your honour that this incident goes 
no farther. I think it will be as well if the party breaks up 
to-morrow. You have had the best of the pheasants, the last two 
days are not much to miss.” 

‘The gentlemen began to say good-night, sir, and how sorry 
they were, so I closed the door with some noise, and carried my 
tray into the room. 

‘** Raeburn,” said Sir Richard, ‘‘ we shall not be sitting up, so 
please come back and put out the lights in a quarter of an hour.” 

‘ After that he left the room. 

‘Sir George left immediately after him, and as I held the door 
open I noticed that he was whistling under his breath, and did not 
seem in the least upset. He left next morning, sir, and you know 
what happened three or four days later. 

‘There have been other cases, sir, but they did not all turn out 
so badly. I do not think that anyone but me noticed the change 
that was taking place in them, except that the visitor seemed in 
very good spirits.’ 

I was impressed with the truth of what Raeburn had been 
saying, but it in no way horrified me. If the room did indeed have 
that effect, what business was it of his? How I hated him, though 
I was afraid of him, too. 

‘ Well, I’m going to bed,’ I said, ‘ and if what you say is true, 
here’s to the room, and more power to it. It is not its fault that 
its beneficiaries sometimes get caught.’ 

My remark roused Raeburn—all the concentrated fanaticism of 
his nature blazed out : 

‘God! how I hate this place with its devilish power,’ he ex- 
claimed, clenching his fists ; ‘in my dreams I tear it down brick by 
brick with my bare hands—sometimes I take powder and blow it 
up—sometimes I burn it—but always I destroy it. If it were mine, 
how soon it would cease from its evil work!’ With a great effort 
he controlled himself. 

‘ Excuse me, sir, I must stay and watch here during the night, 
I dare not trust you out of my sight.’ 
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I submitted to this impertinence with a bad grace, and got into 
bed. My last recollection before going to sleep was Raeburn 
sitting in a chair glowering at the fire. 


In my dreams I was in an arid desert, in the distance I could 
hear the low growling of a thunderstorm. As I listened a sand- 
storm suddenly overwhelmed me and the thunder changed into 
s human voice. Gasping and choking and fighting for breath, 
I awoke. 

The room was filled with smoke through which I could see 
dimly the form of Raeburn. He stood, a wild figure, one clenched 
fist raised. 

‘Babylon the Great is fallen,’ he recited, ‘the habitation of 
Devils and the hold of every foul Spirit and a cage for every 
wclean and hateful bird.’ 

In a moment I was at his side. 

‘What in Heaven’s name have you done, Raeburn ? ’ I shouted 
to him. 

He turned and I saw his fanaticism had overpowered him. 

‘At last I have burned the accursed thing,’ he exclaimed. 
‘Blessed be the Lord my Strength, which teacheth my hands to 
war and my fingers to fight.’ 

There was no time to lose, so, opening the door, I ran along the 
passage dragging him with me. 

My brain worked with lightning speed. I saw that it would be 
impossible for me to explain satisfactorily why Raeburn was in 
my room. My one idea was to get him away to his own quarters 
and then rouse the household. The calmness and deliberation 
with which I had stolen the scarab earlier in the night stood me in 
good stead now. 

As soon as he left the annexe, Raeburn’s exalted mood began to 
wear off. 

‘My God! Mr. Eric, what have I done ?’ he whispered. 

“Get off to your room, Raeburn,’ I answered, ‘ my safety is 
concerned as much as yours.’ 

I have never seen such mental agony as showed on his face. 

“If it was only me to suffer, Mr. Eric, I would go now and tell 
Sir Richard. It has not come upon me suddenly ; many a time 
have I been tempted and have put it behind me. Let him who 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ Raeburn had been 
exposed to the influence of the room for a very short time, but even 
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so short a time of it had enabled his fanaticism to master his con- 
science. I was too much under the influence myself to be concerned, 
except for my own safety. 

‘Get away to your room,’ I whispered, ‘ quick.’ 

Already he had begun to feel the black despair that followed 
the elation, whereas in me buoyancy and self-confidence were stil] 
strong. Our respective positions had changed, I now had the 
ascendancy over him, and he turned and went through the door 
to his room. 

After a few minutes I ran along the passage to Sir Richard's 
room, and we alarmed the house. We decided that we must first 
prevent the fire from spreading, and then attempt to save Sir 
Darcy’s annexe. By the time the necessary measures had been 
taken, and the connecting corridor thoroughly soaked, the annexe 
itself was a roaring furnace. As with all old buildings there was a 
lot of woodwork, and it burnt as modern houses cannot. Suddenly 
there was a deafening crash, and a shower of sparks flew upwards. 
The roof had fallen in, carrying with it the floor of what had been 
my bedroom, and both lay in a glowing mass at the bottom of the 
four blackened walls. 

Raeburn had taken a leading part in fighting the fire, and the 
excitement had, to a large extent, neutralised the reaction he had 
begun to feel; he had only been subjected to the influence for a 
couple of hours, and by the morning he was himself again—quitt, 
and apparently unemotional. 

I cannot exaggerate how completely I leant on Raeburn that 
day. An utter blackness settled slowly and irresistibly upon me. 
It was Raeburn who telegraphed for Smithson to come with fresh 
clothes, and who arranged for my departure. The fire was traced 
to defective brickwork in the chimney ; there was never the smallest 
suspicion of arson. This was natural, as no motive for it could be 
conceived. 

I have often thought over this extraordinary incident. Terrible 
as was the power in Sir Darcy’s annexe, its very strength blunted 
the edge of it. Far more formidable is the influence when it is faint 
and indefinite, for it does not then betray itself. 

The danger of a moral opiate, the action of which extends over 
years, is incalculable. It is subtle, slow, and almost impossible for 
the victims to detect. 

Yet if it is not detected, how shall they resist it ? 


WituiaM BRADLEY. 





THE PASSING OF WYAKI. 
BY BRIG.-GENERAL H. H. AUSTIN, C:B., C.M.G., D.8.0. 


Ir is strange how the perusal of a stray paragraph in the papers 
often vividly recalls events of the past. Last night, whilst reading 
The Times, my attention was arrested by a heading, ‘ King’s Medal 
for Kenya Chiefs.’ I there learnt that an interesting ceremony, 
without precedent in the history of Kenya Colony, had been per- 
formed at Government House, Nairobi, on the King’s Birthday. 
The King’s Medal for Native Chiefs was then presented by the 
Governor to one Kinyanjui, paramount chief of the Wa-Kikuyu, 
for good services rendered during the campaign against the Germans 
in East Africa. 

The disorderly happenings in Ireland and the varied interests 
of to-day were forthwith banished from my mind. Memory 
burried me back thirty years to a tragedy of which I was a witness 
Within the precincts of Fort Smith in Kikuyu. This concerned 
the murderous assault made by Wyaki, the then paramount chief 
ithe Wa-Kikuyu, on Mr. Purkis, the representative of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in Kikuyu. That unprovoked attack 
resulted in the downfall of Wyaki, and the installation by us of 
the aforesaid Kinyanjui, then a young man, to reign in his stead. 
How well Kinyanjui has performed the difficult duties which have 
devolved on him during the intervening years the paragraph referred 
to above makes clear. 

It is my purpose in this article, however, to relate something 
of the troublous times in Kikuyu before the advent of the Uganda 
Railway, and during the treacherous sway of Wyaki. That chief- 
tain had, from the first, been largely instrumental in stirring up 
the truculent Wa-Kikuyu to oppose British occupation of this 
remote and fertile region, which is situated 350 miles from Mombasa 
om the main route to Uganda. 

It was in 1890 that the Imperial British East Africa Company 
decided to establish a station in Kikuyu for the assistance of 
caravans proceeding through Masailand. The task was entrusted 
to Captain (now Brig.-General Sir Frederick) Lugard, who selected 
‘site near a spot known as Dagoretti. The Wa-Kikuyu feigned 
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delight at the prospect of a British post in their midst, and Wyaki 
went to the length of making blood-brothership with Lugard. 
A strong stockade was erected to enclose store-houses and buildings ; 
and leaving Mr. George Wilson and some forty Swahilis to hold the 
new station Lugard continued his journey to Uganda. 

For a time things progressed satisfactorily ; but before long the 
natural treachery of the Wa-Kikuyu revealed itself, and Wyaki 
murdered two of Wilson’s porters, who had visited his village to 
buy food for the garrison of the post. This led to hostilities, and 
Wilson was hard pressed whilst endeavouring to maintain his 
position. Day by day his list of killed and wounded in the besieged 
post increased. With great difficulty he managed to get a runner 
through to Machako’s Fort, some fifty miles nearer the coast, 
asking for a further supply of ammunition, and men if they could 
be spared. The commandant refused to send the assistance s0 
urgently needed. Finally, when his ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted, Wilson realised that the situation was becoming hopeless. 
He abandoned the fort, therefore, and fought his way through the 
surrounding forests to the Athi plains, whence he continued safely 
to Machako’s. There he reorganised his force and set out once 
again to reoccupy Dagoretti; but on reaching that place he found 
nothing left of the fort or its valuable stores, save some smoking 
ruins. 

The occupation of Kikuyu, however, was a matter of great 
moment to the Imperial British East Africa Company, as it afforded 
an important jumping-off place for traversing the great foodless 
tract of country which intervened between Kikuyu and Lake 
Victoria. Kikuyu, relatively speaking, flowed with the proverbial 
milk and honey, owing to the fertility of its soil, its succulent 
pasturages, and the numerous clear streams coursing through its 
narrow valleys. Moreover, by reason of its altitude of over 
6000 feet above sea-level, it was one of the healthiest districts in 
British East Africa. Cereals and live stock were procurable in 
abundance for the onward journey to Uganda; whilst sweet 
potatoes grew practically wild, and were so cheap an article of 
diet that porters could purchase some six or eight pounds of them 
as rations for one string of small beads. They were certainly very 
filling at the price. 

A fresh effort was made, therefore, to establish a post in Kikuyu. 
This time the venture was undertaken by Captain (now Colonel) 
Eric Smith of the 1st Life Guards, an enterprising officer of wide 
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Kast African experience. He was assisted by Mr. Purkis, a very 
handy young fellow, formerly a sailor, and with some South African 
experience. They set out from the coast in 1891 with a strong and 
well-equipped caravan. Smith decided to beard the lion in his 
den. Instead of halting on the fringe of the cultivated areas 
within the forest belt of Kikuyu, he boldly pushed on to Wyaki’s 
village itself. There he calmly proceeded to pitch his camp in 
the centre of that disconcerted chieftain’s stronghold. He now 
enjoyed six to four the best of the situation, and further negotia- 
tions followed with commendable promptitude. An excellent site 
for the proposed fort was without difficulty acquired from the 
nervous Wyaki—on a flat-topped open spur in close proximity to, 
and overlooking, his village. A small stream flowed down the 
valley below, whence water was easily drawn under the protection 
of the fort; whilst the country round consisted of acres and acres 
of sweet potatoes. Food and water, therefore, were close at hand 
in the event of the Wa-Kikuyu kicking over the traces and sub- 
jecting the fort to a siege, in accordance with precedent. 

For some months thereafter Smith despatched well-armed 
working parties daily to the neighbouring forests to cut down 
suitable saplings for the construction of the stockade, and the 
store-houses and quarters erected within its perimeter. In March 
1892 the Uganda Railway Survey Expedition, under the command 
of Captain (now Major-General Sir Ronald) Macdonald, reached 
Fort Smith from Mombasa; and we found Smith and Purkis 
comfortably installed in the new station, which had nearly ap- 
proached completion. It was by far the most imposing post 
between the coast and Uganda, and consisted of a large oblong- 
shaped stockade surrounded by a deep ditch with a barbed-wire 
fence on the glacis. Entrance to the fort was effected by means of 
two draw-bridges across the ditch. These were drawn up at night, 
and the flanking defence of the perimeter was adequately provided 
for by means of bastions. Within the formidable enclosure brick 
quarters had been built for the officers, barracks for the men, and 
spacious stores for goods and grain; whilst a lofty flag-staff arose 
fom the centre of the velvet-turfed fort square, and proudly flew 
from its summit the Company’s flag. 

Now that Smith and Purkis had evacuated Wyaki’s village 
and taken up their residence in the fort, that potentate’s protesta- 
tions of pleasure at the settlement of white men in his territory 
began, gradually, to wear a bit thin. Before long, rumours were 
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rife that Wyaki was secretly scheming against the British with the 
Wa-Guruguru, a neighbouring clan of Wa-Kikuyu with whom 
Wyaki was connected by marriage. But during our brief sojoum 
at Fort Smith the country bore an atmosphere of calm, though 
the founder of the post was not without misgivings lest trouble 
might yet arise as the result of Wyaki’s intrigues. Still, the 
situation was sufficiently satisfactory to admit of the departure of 
Captain Eric Smith for the coast and England a few days after our 
arrival, 

The command of this important outpost of Empire then de- 
volved on Purkis, who was supported by a garrison of 100 Swahilis. 
We, too, shortly continued our journey to Lake Victoria and 
Uganda; so Purkis was left entirely to his own resources in this 
turbulent region for the next four and a half months. He proved 
fully equal to his responsible position. Step by step he widened 
the area of his activities by tapping districts farther afield for food. 
He made friends with one Wandenge, the chief of a district some 
twelve miles from the fort, whence quantities of grain were cheaply 
procured and stored in the fort for the use of passing caravans. 
So peaceful for a time remained the outlook that small parties of 
@ dozen armed Swahili porters were soon in the habit of travelling 
to and from Wandenge’s village and the fort in perfect safety. 

The chief danger to be apprehended seemed that of Masai raids 
into Kikuyu—from the grazing grounds frequented by those war- 
like nomads, and by which the country was surrounded. This 
menace was shortly translated into action by a marauding band of 
six or seven hundred El Moran, or Masai warriors, who invaded 
Kikuyu territory in May 1892 and devastated the country to 
within a few miles of Fort Smith. Wyaki and the Wa-Kikuyu, in 
their plight, appealed to Purkis for assistance in driving the raiders 
out of the country. This he at length consented to give when the 
Masai, carried away by their own enthusiasm as the result of their 
earlier successes, had the temerity to approach the precincts of 
Fort Smith. Turning out with his garrison armed with rifles, 
and backed by some 5000 Wa-Kikuyu—now boldly assembled 
under the white man’s fearless guidance—Purkis gave battle to 
the raiders on May 23. The unexpected rifle-fire proved too much 
for the Masai warriors, who fled precipitately, holding their shields 
over their backs as though these would afford protection against 
the impact of bullets. They thus offered excellent targets. As 
soon as the Wa-Kikuyu saw the Masai on the run they valorously 
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gave chase, and speared a good many in addition to those who had 
been shot. Purkis’s share of the spoil consisted of some fifty 
spears and shields. One of the latter, which was hanging up in 
his room on our return from the lake, had two bullet holes in it, 
almost plumb through its centre. A great number of cattle and 
large flocks of goats and sheep were captured, too, from the dis- 
comfited raiders by the pursuing Wa-Kikuyu. 

This profitable intervention on the part of Purkis should, one 
would think, have earned the unswerving loyalty of Wyaki, and 
have brought home to that chieftain the inestimable advantage of 
living under the protection of the British. But it was not so; 
for that scheming rogue was soon at his old tricks again when his 
fears regarding the recent invasion of the Masai gradually sub- 
sided. A few days before the return of the Survey Expedition to 
Fort Smith from Uganda, in August 1892, Purkis sustained a great 
loss in the death of his Swahili headman, Makhtib, who was 
murdered by the Wa-Guruguru. The man was accompanied by 
ten armed Swahilis when they were attacked; and of these six 
were killed, while the remainder escaped with great difficulty, 
bearing the evil tidings to Fort Smith. 

This deplorable outrage placed Purkis in a serious dilemma ; 
for Makhtiib was his right-hand man. The Guruguru district was 
some fifteen miles distant from Fort Smith, and Purkis dare not 
venture so far afield to administer punishment on the tribe, as this 
would entail his leaving the fort in charge of a Swahili subordinate 
during his absence. He knew Wyaki’s connection with the Wa- 
Guruguru too well to take so great a risk, and yet his apparent 
inaction encouraged hostile sections of the Wa-Kikuyu to further 
deeds of defiance. Food parties, mail carriers, and others who 
strayed from the fort were set upon, whilst Wyaki and his followers 
covertly considered the chances of repeating at Fort Smith the 
success which had attended their efforts at Dagoretti. 

Purkis’s relief may be imagined, therefore, when the Railway 
Survey Expedition marched in once more on its way to the coast. 
He immediately applied to Macdonald for assistance, which was 
promptly accorded ; and an expedition against the Wa-Guruguru 
was rapidly organised. So secretly was this done that those of 
our Indians and Swahilis who were told off for the operations knew 
nothing of our destination when they were aroused at 2 A.M. on 
the morning of August 12. The Wa-Kikuyu guides, amongst 
whom were the two friendly chiefs, Kinyanjui and Mlu, were 
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interned for the night in the fort lest news of our intention should 
inadvertently leak out amongst Wyaki’s followers. 

And so we set out silently from our camp outside Fort Smith 
in the small hours of the morn—a force some 200 rifles strong. It 
was divided into five companies, each under a British officer, in- 
cluding Purkis with fifty rifles from the fort garrison. The rest of 
the Survey Expedition, under an officer and British N.C.O., re- 
mained behind to protect the fort, and our camp without, during 
the absence of the punitive force. 

We were back again at Fort Smith on the afternoon of the third 
day, winding up with a fifteen-mile march from Wandenge’s. 
During this period we had covered forty-five to fifty miles over 
difficult country, meting out punishment to those sections of the 
Wa-Guruguru who were implicated in the murder of Makhtib 
and his small party. This necessitated the burning of some thirty- 
five villages in the thickly populated areas where opposition was 
met with before the recalcitrant tribesmen rendered their sub- 
mission and promised exemplary behaviour for the future. The 
services of Kinyanjui were invaluable throughout the operations, 
both as guide and emissary. The initial night march into Guruguru 
without his assistance might well have resulted in a failure to 
surprise the natives, so intricate was the terrain traversed by the 
column in the dark. The country consisted of a seemingly endless 
succession of ridges and deep, steep valleys, up and down which 
we were continuously clambering. The district was profusely 
cultivated in the vicinity of villages ; elsewhere it consisted chiefly 
of alternate patches of tall, thick scrub and short springy turf. 
Strips of forest existed along the slopes of the deeper ravines, and 
afforded considerable cover to those crouching within their shelter. 
The soil, generally of a rich loamy clay, soon became terribly 
slippery during the passage of men whose bare feet were dripping 
with the waters of the streams crossed at the bottoms of the 
numerous valleys. The ascent up the steep sides of such valleys 
was often very laborious in consequence, and made marching under 
these conditions extremely fatiguing. 

Most of the Guruguru villages of importance were concealed in 
thick patches of bush or small woods. They were generally sur- 
rounded by thorn zaribas, whilst the walls of the circular huts were 
of rough boarding and surmounted by dome-shaped roofs of grass 
thatch. Consequently, they burnt very readily, and some of the 
conflagrations were so truly impressive, and the columns of smoke 
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visible from so great a distance, that they speedily stimulated the 
Wa-Guruguru to come to terms. 

During our peregrinations of destruction we were guided to the 
spot where Makhtiib was killed; and as that event was still of 
recent date, traces of the struggle and the scene of the last stand 
were Clearly discernible. The scrub was much trampled down ; 
portions of cloth were recognised as belonging to Swahilis who were 
speared with him ; and there a skull, with two front teeth missing, 
was all that remained of another identified porter of his party. 
Kar ornaments, likewise, belonging to the attacking Wa-Guruguru, 
were picked up close to hand, and that was pretty well all left of the 
dead by the voracious hyaenas with which the country abounds. 

The expedition was distinctly disappointing in one respect ; 
and that was our failure to capture herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, which the Wa-Guruguru were known to possess in large 
numbers. We secured no cattle, and only fifty or sixty goats and 
sheep. For this, we learnt later, we had to thank Wyaki, who had 
by some means obtained an inkling of the impending punitive 
expedition, and sent out warnings hot-foot to his Guruguru relatives. 
Prior to our arrival in their territory, therefore, they had driven 
their flocks and herds away to the fastnesses of the forest belt 
which fences their country in. There they were inaccessible to us 
in the short time we could spare for the punishment of the hostile 
natives. 

On our return to Fort Smith we adjourned to Purkis’s mess- 
room to partake of a much-needed cup of tea after the labours of 
the day. Purkis retired to his own room, which was next the 
mess, for a wash and brush-up before joining us at the repast. 
Whilst we were seated at tea Wyaki suddenly arrived from his 
village and looked in at the window of the messroom. Apparently 
seeing that Purkis was not with us, he continued along the veranda 
in the direction of that officer’s room. We were shortly afterwards 
startled by the sounds of a struggle, followed by stentorian shouts 
of ‘Kill him! Kill him!’ in the excited tones of Purkis. We 
were out of the messroom in no time, and saw Purkis and Wyaki 
locked together in the veranda, the former brandishing Wyaki’s 
amé (a spatulate-shaped sword) over that chief’s head. Captain 
(now Colonel) Pringle, R.E., who was first out of the messroom, 
was on to Wyaki in two bounds, and, seizing him by the throat, 
hung on like a bulldog. In a few seconds Wyaki was overpowered 
and hurled to the ground, whilst the whole garrison of the fort 
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turned out like magic with their rifles in response to Purkis’s 
shouts. They would, without doubt, have slain Wyaki on the 
spot had we not been present. Rope was sent for instead, and 
Wyaki was soon bound hand and foot in such a manner that he 
was scarcely able to move. Later, he was handcuffed around the 
flag-staff, with a chain about his neck as an additional safeguard ; 
and in this state he spent the night in the fort square. 

Wyaki had obviously been drinking tembo. Annoyed at the 
injury inflicted on his Guruguru friends, he had forced his way 
unbidden into Purkis’s room and there began to taunt him with 
his failure to capture their cattle and flocks. Purkis ordered 
Wyaki to leave the room, whereupon Wyaki suddenly drew his 
simé from its sheath and was about to cut Purkis over when the 
latter fortunately detected the movement. He rapidly closed with 
Wyaki, dealt him a right-hander under the chin with his fist, and, 
snatching the simé out of Wyaki’s hand, caught him a crack over 
the head with his own weapon, which was considerably bent by 
the blow. These tactics had brought both combatants into the 
veranda, and Purkis’s shouts had quickly drawn us to his assist- 
ance. It was a pity Purkis’s blow was interfered with by the low- 
ness of the veranda roof; but it was sufficiently shrewd to inflict 
a pretty severe scalp wound, which bled freely, and Pringle was a 
sanguinary-looking object when he had done with the great Wyaki. 

The news of Wyaki’s attempt at assassination, and capture, 
spread like wildfire. The people of his village fled in mortal terror, 
driving their flocks before them. The inhabitants of other villages 
in the neighbourhood of the fort likewise took to their heels, fearing 
that they, too, would be punished for thesins of Wyaki. Kinyanjui 
and Mlu, who were both present in the fort, and had witnessed the 
affray, were at once despatched by Macdonald to tell the people 
that we regarded the incident as a purely personal matter, and that 
we did not propose to fight over it unless the first show of hostility 
came from the Wa-Kikuyu. They were instructed, also, to summon 
all the heads of the neighbouring villages to a large shauri 
(council) in the fort next morning, so that they might hear full 
details of the crime, and what it was intended to do with Wyaki. 

Next morning nineteen lesser chiefs put in an appearance in 
the fort, after assurances that no harm should come to them, 
and the whole case was there thrashed out. They were told that 
for such a barefaced attempt to murder Purkis there were only 
two courses open to us—either that we should shoot or hang 
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Wyaki straight away, or that we should take him down to the 
coast with us as a prisoner, in order that he might there be dealt 
with by the Administrator-General of the Company. We had 
decided to adopt the latter course. 

The shauri of Wa-Kikuyu entirely concurred in our decision, 
They said that if we desired to kill Wyaki now, they agreed: if 
we took him away never to return, they agreed. He was a bad 
man, and was always trying to raise trouble between them and the 
Mzungu (European), and they wished now to be friends. The 
shaurt then asked that we should appoint another chief in his 
place, and it was resolved that for the present there should be a 
dual kingdom—Mlu and Kinyanjui holding sway vice Wyaki de- 
posed. As these two men were great friends, and both much 
attached to Purkis, it was hoped that there would be little trouble 
with the Wa-Kikuyu henceforth. Kinyanjui thus first rose into 
prominence, and has since justified the confidence placed in him that 
August morning thirty years ago. 

These matters being satisfactorily arranged, the villages around 
were quickly reoccupied, and a holy calm once more settled upon 
the scene before nightfall. Wyaki’s old father sent a messenger to 
the fort requesting that he might ransom his son with cattle and 
goats, the usual Kikuyu method of patching up the peace; but 
the proposal was, naturally, not entertained. Next day some of 
Wyaki’s people were permitted to visit him in the fort, prior to 
his departure for the coast with us the following day. His old 
mother brought round sheep for him to eat on the journey down, 
and when the first one was killed in the fort Wyaki begged Mac- 
donald to take one half of it for the use of the survey officers. It 
was certainly rather forgiving of the rogue. 

On August 17, 1892, we continued our return journey to the 
coast, Wyaki accompanying us in chains under an escort of Indians 
with fixed bayonets. He had precious little chance of escape, 
therefore, should a rising take place, and an attack be made on us 
whilst penetrating the belt of forest. The Wa-Kikuyu were far 
too frightened, however, to attempt anything of the kind, and, 
except just outside the fort, where there was a small gathering 
of them to see Wyaki depart for the coast, our caravan of over 
400 souls was studiously avoided. We saw few natives throughout 
the march, save at a distance—a very different state of things from 
our march into Kikuyu five months earlier, when the shambas were 
live with Wa-Kikuyu, and the route more or less lined with them. 
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There is no. need to follow Wyaki farther on his journey towards 
the coast. He was never destined to reach it; for when the ex. 
pedition arrived at the Scottish Mission Station at Kibwezi, still 
some 200 miles distant from Mombasa, Wyaki succumbed to the 
sword-cut he had received from Purkis. It had been carefully 
attended to, and he had appeared little the worse for it at first ; 
but complications set in later which pointed to his skull having been 
originally fractured. When it was reported to the Administrator- 
General, on our arrival at Mombasa, that Wyaki had died during 
the journey, he promptly replied, with a whimsical smile, ‘I think 
he showed great tact.’ 

Wyaki, then, lies buried at Kibwezi. By a curious turn of fate 
poor Purkis, who continued to do excellent work in Kikuyu and 
Uganda for some years afterwards, ultimately died at Kibwezi too, 
on his way to the coast. These two enemies in life thus peacefully 
sleep their long sleep in close proximity to one another in the church- 
yard of the old Kibwezi Mission Station. 





JOINING THE NAVY—1879. . 
BY PAYMASTER CAPTAIN G. H. A. WILLIS, C.B., R.N. 


To have served over forty years in the Royal Navy appears nowa- 
days to authorise an old man to record some of his impressions of 
the days that have been, which is the task I have attempted in the 
following pages. 

After three and a half years at a school in Dundalk I had, at 
sixteen and a half, a fairly good education, and at the Civil Service 
Examination for Assistant Clerks, R.N., passed first out of seventy- 
tight candidates. This was in November 1879, and in due course 
I received an appointment dated January 15, 1880, as super- 
numerary assistant clerk to H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, the guard- 
ship at Portsmouth, ‘ to await disposal.’ 

The eventful January 15 arrived, and in the glory of my new 
wiform, preceded by a man wheeling my sea-chest on a truck, I 
went down Broad Street to Point and embarked in a wherry. In 
those days all liberty men were landed there, and, as it was about 
5p.m.,I met hundreds of bluejackets. Tall, thin, and very shy 
and self-conscious in my brand-new uniform, I was made more so 
by the sailors who all, seeing my chest on the truck, realised what 
agreenhorn I was. The first group called to the rest in a terrifying 
voice, ‘ Attention! Salute!’ and this diversion was repeated by 
all the subsequent ones. To all I lifted my hat and bowed, as to a 
lady acquaintance, with as much self-possession as I could assume ! 

It was a cold, raw, foggy afternoon—nothing was visible, and all 
around bells were clanging and fog-horns sounding to indicate where 
the ships were lying; the tide rushed and lapped angrily round the 
bow of the boat, and the two wherrymen were forced to pull their 
hardest. Having no overcoat (in those days overcoats were not in 
the authorised scale of naval uniform) I was soon shivering with 
cold. By way of enlivenment one of the wherrymen regaled me 
with blood-curdling stories of the riotous conduct of my future 
messmates in the gunroom ; how they fought, drank, and returned 
to the ship at all hours of the night, smuggling themselves through 
the baggage port on the orlop deck. 

At last we got alongside ; the wherrymen grossly overcharged 
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me, and disappeared in the gloom with my sea-chest, a volley oj 
oaths from someone in authority on the top of the accommodation 
ladder bidding them take that damned Noah’s Ark to the baggage 
port. So I reported myself to the officer of the watch, who told 
the quartermaster to ‘take the young gentleman down to the 
gunroom.’ At this I felt that now I had really joined the Royal 
Navy. 

"The Duke of Wellington was a three-decker, the gunroom being 
on the lower deck, and as I went I was completely bewildered with 
the rushing to and fro and the succession of orders being piped, and 
repeated by the call-boys, on all the decks and down the hatchways. 
In those days, too, there were neither electric lights nor even the 
Colomb system of lamp-lighting, only the old fighting lanterns and 
police lanterns, and by their dim light I went through the main 
and middle decks to the lower deck. Outside the gunroom I 
lingered, not very anxious to go in, as there was singing and scuff- 
ling going on. A voice shouted: ‘Here’s another Clerk!’ 
Another yelled ‘ Come in, you long swab’: but just then an extra- 
ordinary diversion occurred. There was a dull thud and shouting 
above, and an avalanche of oysters fell on and around me. The 
occupants of the gun-room poured out, shouting ‘ Oysters ! Oysters!’ 
scrambled hurriedly for them and re-entered the mess, calling for 
bread and butter and stout. 

It appeared that a longshoreman had brought off two baskets 
of oysters, intending to sell them to the gunroom, but, as the decks 
were being washed, the ladders from the main and middle deck 
hatchways were triced up and the poor devil, dipping under the 
guard-rope, fell to the middle deck. Here he was fortunately 
brought up all standing by a netting, not very much hurt ; but his 
oysters went farther than he did. This incident effectually stopped 
all further notice of my arrival, and I was able to take stock of my 
surroundings. 

There were nineteen acting sub-lieutenants, and, besides myself, 
four assistant clerks waiting appointment to sea-going ships. The 
acting sub-lieutenants had finished their course at Greenwich 
College, and there was little duty, if any, for them todo. Not being 
under the immediate eye of their seniors, the majority certainly did 
not spend their time profitably. They generally came off late, 
slept on the gunroom cushions in the forenoon, woke up for lunch, 
then snoozed or played cards (Prussian Bank being then the 
favourite game) till tea at seven bells, and then after quarters went 
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ashore for dianer and another evening’s amusement. To ‘ raise 
the wind ’ was their chief problem, and I fear most of them got into 
debt. Sometimes an advance could be got from an outfitter, the 
equivalent, or nearly so, appearing as a pair of trousers or cap, etc., 
in the bill, and many parents must, no doubt, have thought that 
dothes wore out very fast in Her Majesty’s Service. A local 
jeweller (is he still going ?) also obliged, on condition that you pur- 
chased (or owed for) double the amount of goods from stock. The 
jewellery was certainly good and tasteful but very expensive. The 
bill was supposed to be met in after life when pay and rank were 
higher. 

In those days a youngster joined with a sea-chest which con- 
tained three tills or trays on top, after the lid was opened. One 
was 4 lock-up affair for articles to be kept from your servant's 
attention ; the centre one, which was open, was for ties, hair-brushes 
and the like; while the right-hand tray contained soap-dish and 
washhand basin. Underneath, at the side of the chest, was a 
natrow space for boots. Inside the lid was a mirror flanked by two 
candle sconces. This was our little world of personal possessions. 
Qur only other belongings were bedding, lashed up in a hammock, 
bath and can, and the ‘ ten pieces of plate’ (forks and spoons, two 
of each size) which, under very old regulations, each officer had to 
bring to his mess on joining. It was not till the early nineties that 
the Admiralty, as a result of efforts to mobilise the fleet quickly, 
supplied officers with bedding, cabin furniture, and mess outfit, 
which was a great boon. 

Dinner seemed to me a very elaborate affair after my Dundalk 
experiences and took a long time. At 9.30 p.m. the senior member 
of the mess got up and ostentatiously stuck a fork in the beam over- 
head. This was a signal for all the youngsters to clear out. By 
this time I was tired out with my novel surroundings, and only too 
glad to go and turn in; but new experiences awaited me. 

A seaman had been told off as my hammock man, and when I 
got to the steerage-flat, in the after part of the lower deck where 
we youngsters were billeted, I found the hammock man, who 
resented the job, reeving the nettles in a new hammock, trying 
to find my bedding, and using horrible language. Undressing in 
the hurly-burly of my new surroundings was a trial. A bandsman, 
told off as servant to myself and five others, demanded my chest 
key, which I handed over to him with many misgivings, and in my 
tight-shirt (pyjamas were not then invented) I tried to turn in. 

VOL. LIV.—NO. 323, N.S. 40 
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Have you ever tried this, with a hammock triced up to within two 
feet of the beams supporting the deck above? It is not easy the 
first time. After several attempts, during which I bumped my 
head again and again and only landed on the other side, I made one 
desperate effort, completely overturned the hammock, and all the 
bedding fell out on the deck below. The bed being re-made, a 
friendly and interested sentry got a rifle from the adjoining rack 
and, using this as a step, at last I got in. 

It was long before I got to sleep. The hammocks were close 
together, the sentries talked, people passing underneath occasion- 
ally bumped into my hammock, one or two of us were ‘let down 
with a run’ by the hammock lashing being cut, and the officers 
went the hourly rounds, attended by a corporal and a lantern, with 
the challenge : ‘ All correct, sentry ?’ and reply, ‘ Allkreksir.’ 

At last I dropped into a sound sleep and, apparently only one 
moment after it, at 5.30 a.M., was roused by a most awful din, 
followed by a dozen or so of the most raucous noises I have ever 
heard, as boatswains’ mates and call-boys shouted ‘ All ’ands! 
Lash up and stow ’ammocks.’ For a few moments complete silence 
followed, while, I suppose, the drowsy bluejackets were trying to 
snatch the smallest respite ; then this silence was followed by a din 
and shouting that admitted of no more slumber. ‘Come along! 
*Eave out. Show a leg and a purser’s stocking! Show a leg! 
Show a leg!’ At which 900 men tumbled out, coughing, sneezing, 
groaning, talking and swearing, each man, as it was explained to me 
afterwards, ‘ very much like a barber’s cat,’ though the application 
of this simile passed my understanding. 

Comparative quiet ensued while the 900 hammocks were taken 
on deck and stowed in the ‘nettings.’ Meanwhile I wondered 
what I should do. No one seemed stirring near me; so I dozed 
on. Next it seemed to me as if the Flood had again spread 
over the earth; a rumbling, grating sound was heard overhead, 
mixed with rushing and splashing of water, bucketsful of which 
were being swished along the deck. This uproar spread to the deck 
below me, and peeping over the edge of my hammock I saw for the 
first time decks being scrubbed and holystoned. 

The decks were still wet and covered with sand see our hour 
of torment—6.30 a.M.—arrived at the pipe, ‘ Up guard and steerage 
’ammocks!’ My hammock was roughly shaken; and I tumbled 
out and put on my coat and trousers, which I had been advised to 
keep under my pillow, my sea-chest being triced up in mid-ait. 
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Then, with others, I wandered to the gun-room, where hot cocoa and 
ship’s biscuit were the order of theday. After that we all ‘ caulked ’ 
on the cushions and settees till six bells when, the decks being 
swabbed down and our chests lowered, we could dress. By seven 
bells we had to clear off the lower deck, so I went up to the quarter 
deck and was at once engrossed with the sail drill, of which different 
evolutions took place every morning, such as ‘ Up topgallant masts 
and cross royal yards!’ ‘ Make all plain sail!’ ‘ Shift topsails!’ 
I thought myself too insignificant to be noticed, but fate ruled other- 
wise for me that morning. 

The evolution finished, and at the pipe ‘ Coil down ropes!’ the 
officers bolted down to breakfast. At this point the Commander, 
whose stentorian voice hailing the foretop I had just been admir- 
ing, espied me with my hands in my trousers pockets, and before 
I realised my crime had turned on me that truly terrifying glare 
and voice: ‘ Here, you son of a gun, what the —— do you mean by 
lolling about on the paintwork with your hands in your pockets ? 
Officer of the watch, have this young gentleman’s pockets sewn up 
by the sailmaker!’ ‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ replied the officer of the watch, 
and turning to me ordered me below and to report myself to him 
after divisions. Rather ruefully I turned up on the quarter-deck 
as ordered, and to my horror found the sailmaker there with palm, 
needle, and twine. The officer of the watch was just beginning to 
warn me that a repetition of such deplorable slackness would entail 
far worse consequences when I went to a sea-going ship; but just 
then, on deck, came the dreaded commander. He took no notice 
of me, but had commenced walking up and down the deck with that 
quick, restless motion, like a caged tiger, that all naval officers 
acquire, when suddenly he stopped, with his eye fixed on the fore- 
topsail yard from which was hanging ‘a dead man’ (1.e. end of a 
rope). The captain of the top was blared at to remove the ‘ dead 
man ’ ; at which, taking it literally, my eyes nearly swelled out of 
their sockets over the callous way in which such a serious matter 
was treated. The great man resumed his walk, again stopped 
short, and fixed his eye on the starboard netting where one hammock 
projected considerably beyond its fellows. The officer of the 
watch was this time spoken to, the captain of the quarter-deck sent 
for, and efforts made to push the offending hammock into line with 
the rest. In vain! It had at length to be taken out and was 
unlashed, whereupon it was found to be mine. This was too much. 
Then and there the sailmaker, standing by, was ordered to take five 
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inches off the mattress, and for years to come my toes stuck out of 
the hammock nettles when I stretched myself. But this diversion 
saved my pockets, and I was dismissed. 

By this time I did not feel safe anywhere about the decks, so 
went back to the gunroom. Here, according to habit, the seniors 
were ‘ caulking,’ rolled up in rugs, and I was told to go to the devil 
and find something to do in the paymaster’s office. Thither I 
reported myself, and was informed by the senior A.P. that, having 
only just joined, I was entitled to twenty-four hours in which ‘ to 
sling my hammock,’ and for that period there was no work for me. 
But there was great excitement in the office. That very morning 
there had arrived the long-expected ‘Queen’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions, 1879,’ which succeeded a chaotic embodi- 
ment dated 1865. As a great concession I was given a copy to read, 
and whilst in the Duke of Wellington I read that book through from 
cover to cover, finding, in after years, my acquaintance with it very 
useful. In the light of the present day some of the injunctions were 
quaint. Smoking below the upper deck was strictly forbidden ; 
the gunner was to be careful to see that the slow-match was kept 
burning over a tub full of water ; the carpenter was to visit the tops 
daily ; after action the gunner was to measure carefully the powder 
remaining over ; and 80 on. 

One morning, to our great excitement, appointments arrived 
for most of us youngsters to the Alexandra, flagship in the Mediter- 
ranean, as ‘ supernumeraries for disposal.’ I was much elated, as 
the fiagship of the Mediterranean was the most coveted appointment 
in the Navy for a young officer ; but, alas! as it turned out, I was not 
actually to serve on the Alezandra till some years later. 

H.M.S. Inconstant, described as an ‘iron screw frigate cased 
with wood 5782 tons—1000 nominal horse power,’ was to take 
out the new Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir F. Beauchamp 
Seymour, K.C.B. (afterwards Lord Alcester), and the new crew for 
the Alexandra, bringing home the relieved crew and the old Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby. We were 
much overcrowded in the Inconstant, and the gunroom, with 
accommodation for about a dozen, had to reckon with over thirty 
young officers. It was a typical frigate’s gunroom, situated below 
the main deck, dimly lit by small scuttles, which could only be 
unshipped in harbour or in a flat calm. There were lockers let into 
the bulkhead all round for small personal effects, and the table was 
fitted with a ‘jolly boat’ underneath. This meant that the table 
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lifted off like a lid disclosing a wooden receptacle, shaped like a sar- 
cophagus, with the sides sloping inwards to permit of our knees 
getting under the table at meals. Settees and a long cushioned 
seat were fixed round this table, and there were no chairs. A brass 
rod ran fore and aft over the table supporting two swinging oil 
lamps, burning colza oil, no mineral oil being allowed on board. 
A small trap-hatch through the forward bulkhead communicated 
with a very diminutive pantry, while on hooks all round the ship’s 
sides and bulkhead were hung the midshipmen’s caps and tele- 
scopes, dirks and sword belts. 

Another new world, that of a sea-going ship, was soon opened 
up to my eager, interested eyes. There was no work to do, and every 
minute of the day introduced new characters and experiences. 
Owing to the crowded state of the mess we took our meals in three 
batches, the seniors taking the first and second turn, myself and the 
most junior the third. The messman (a very capable man who 
years afterwards went down in the Victoria) will be known to many 
generations who passed through the various flagships of the Medi- 
terranean. His only assistants were a Maltese domestic and a 
youth of my own age called Evans. A gunroom servant's life 
seemed to me a dog’s life. The serving of these meals in three 
batches, waiting and washing up, went on all day long. The mess- 
man got irascible, the boy tired, and the result was unmerciful 
beatings, kicks and blows in the small pantry ; so much so that our 
senior members used sometimes to interfere. Boy Evans, though, 
had his turn. One day when he was inside the mess opening a 
bottle of soda-water that pointed, either by accident or design, 
at the trap-hatch, the latter was thrown up suddenly and the mess- 
man appearing got the cork full in the eye followed by the soda 
water. We all roared with delight, but the messman’s eye was 
permanently injured, and the poor fellow had to wear a black patch 
afterwards. 

The Admiral was stout, plethoric, and inclined to be pompous. 
He kept up the old Service custom of having the midshipmen of the 
morning watch to breakfast, at which the assistant clerks took their 
turn. It was, however, a doubtful honour, as it entailed waiting 
about in a great state of awe and hunger for some time after the 
other officers had begun their breakfast. The Admiral, I recollect, 
had a peculiar habit of walking up and down his cabin in a jerky 
Manner, patting with both hands his stern quarters of ample 
proportions, and asking questions without apparently waiting for 
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answers. He took great pains over his clothes and personal 
appearance, and was known as ‘ The Swell of the Ocean’ from a 
cartoon of him in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

At that age I felt very keenly the different life and brighter 
prospects that lay before the midshipman ; being athletic, and fond 
of fresh air, I felt then and always a distaste for office work, 
especially on board ship. I was, therefore, delighted when ordered 
to turn up daily at seven bells for morning drill with the midship- 
men, where I learnt the manual rifle drill, singlestick and cutlass 
drill. I was very keen on this work, and during the forenoon used 
to watch the seamen being put through the manual exercises and 
other forms of instruction. The gunnery instructor was, to me, 
@ very great personage ; he repeated the Manual word for word as 
in the text-book and, if interrupted, always began again at the same 
paragraph. Occasionally he unbent with an aside, as, for instance, 
when putting a squad through the funeral exercise : ‘ Attention! 
Corpse coming up the ’atchway. Shoulderarms! Present arms!’ 
Something going wrong, he would begin again: ‘ Attention! 
Corpse coming up the ’atchway....’ Again a hitch. ‘Still!’ 
he ordered, looking very severe, and then went on all in one breath: 
* Now your belts is all right, and your pouches, and your rifles, but 
your faces don’t wear that air of melancholy which the occasion 
demands and the corpse has a right to expect. Carry on!’ 

This recalls a similar occurrence many years afterwards at 
Whale Island when the acting sub-lieutenants were being put 
through field-gun drill. One of the subs. (now a distinguished 
Commander-in-Chief) was No. 1, and just before the order ‘ Fire’ 
was given the gunnery instructor shouted: ‘Still! Now, sir, if you 
stand like that there at the order “ Fire,” the gun will recoil and 
you'll be hit in the bread-basket and there’ll be a funeral an’ a deal 
o’ trouble and all because you was so foolish. Carry on!’ All 
delivered in a continuous monotone and immediately followed by 
the subsequent orders of the drill. 

Another story is told of a torpedo instructor in the Vernon. 
Certain detonators, when being stowed, were placed in boxes with 
their noses in slots, a slide lid being closed over the bases. It was 
important that the detonators should always be kept upright when 
the box was full. The instructor always described the process as 
follows: ‘These ’ere detonators are always stowed in a box of 
special construction with the bottom marked “Top” to prevent 
mistakes.’ The patience of these instructors was wonderful, and the 
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Navy owes much to them and their conscientious work. I can well 
remember our old gunnery instructor teaching me the cutlass drill. 
It was, I suppose, the most archaic drill imaginable ; it had two 
cuts and three guards and that was all, with point, parry, and slope 
swords. But what else could you expect? It was handed down 
from the good old times and, together with boarding pikes and 
tomahawks, lasted as part of naval defence for ships at sea for very 
many years after I joined the Navy. 

Not being content with the morning drill, I appealed to be 
allowed to go aloft for sail drill with the mids., and to my great joy 
got permission. The mids. having learnt this on the Britannia, 
I got one of them to explain to me all the mysteries of what was to 
happen next morning when we were to set and furl the mizzen sail. 
Next day in the Bay of Biscay, with the ship rolling, I presented 
myself with the others at the mizzen shrouds. At the order ‘ Away 
aloft!’ I raced up the ratlines into the top, where the order ‘ Lay 
out!’ found me second from the yard-arm, with the foot-rope sway- 
ing beneath me, one hand holding fast, the other trying to loose the 
gaskets. I did not dare look below at the sea, for at each roll it 
seemed to me the ship was going to dip her yard-arm under at that 
moment. On deck came the commander, and ranging his eye over 
the mizzen-yard to leeward he spotted the white stripe on my sleeve 
(the distinctive mark on the uniform of an assistant clerk) and, I 
presume, my equally white face. 

‘ First lieutenant, what the is that young —— doing up 
there ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, he was very keen and begged to be allowed aloft.’ 

‘But don’t you know if the young lost his footing and 
broke his neck you'd be tried for manslaughter and I should 
be court-martialled ? Mizzen-top, send that blasted clerk down 
from aloft at once.’ 

I ‘laid in’ slowly, came down, missing several of the ratlines 
in my confusion and thereby badly barking my shins, and on deck 


| was once more favoured by the commander with his personal views 


of myself and my future, coupled with the utter worthlessness of 
my carcass, if only I chose to break my neck in any legitimate way 
which would not necessitate himself or the first lieutenant being 
itied by court-martial, to which risk I had apparently subjected 
them. So ended my first and last instruction in sail drill. 
However, life was still a round of interest to me, and each hour at 
the pipe ‘ Reelers ’ I tumbled up to see them heave thelog. Patent 
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logs were not then in use, and for those who do not know the old 
process I will describe it briefly. The log-ship was a small tr- 
angular piece of wood, weighted with lead on one side so that it 
should present a flat surface and pull the attached line out; one 
man threw it overboard at the stern and paid the line out, jerking 
it off the reel to assist its travel. The line was knotted at intervals 
of a fathom, and the number of these paid out in a half minute 
indicated the speed of the ship. When sufficient was paid out to 
put the log-ship clear of the wash of the screws, there came a piece 
of white bunting ; this was the signal ‘ Stand by ’; then, as the first 
of a series of knots, spaced at a fathom distance, passed the taffrail, 
the order ‘ Turn’ was given and a half-minute sand-glass was turned. 
As the sands ran out, ‘ Stop’ was cried, and the line was clutched, 
hauled in and reeled up. The number of knots paid out was then 
counted and thus the speed of the ship arrived at. This method 
of computing the ship’s speed had been in use for centuries, and was 
the development of the original method of dropping a wooden chip 
overboard at the bows and reckoning the time it took for so many 
paces distant to reach the stern. When patent logs finally came in 
they were continually being snapped as bait by sharks and other 
voracious denizens of the deep. These have apparently now realised 
they are indigestible, as few losses are recorded from this cause. 

Soon we reached Gibraltar, and there I acquired quite the status 
of an ‘old sea-dog,’ having been there before in 1873. Being, 
however, quite green to the ways of a sea-going gunroom, I con- 
sulted my friends, the mids., as to the method of ‘ getting leave to 
go ashore,’ and learned that the procedure was as follows : Names 
were to be entered in the gunroom leave-book, then to be initialled 
first by the senior sub-lieutenant, next by the first lieutenant for 
mids., and paymaster for the clerks, and finally approved by the 
commander. I was deputed to take the book to the paymaster 
who, as the mail had just arrived and he was a married man, had 
retired to his cabin and drawn the curtain. I tapped at the side 
of the door, and an irate voice said ‘ Well, what is it ? ’ 

‘If you please, sir——.’ Here I faltered from nervousness and 
began again. ‘ If you please, sir-———’ 

‘What the devil do you want? Haven’t you got a tongue in 
your head ?’ 

‘If you please, sir, may I go ashore ? ’ 

The voice, very irritated, replied : ‘ If you please.’ 

Now I had not been tald that this was the naval form of approval, 
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and stood there, outside the drawn curtain, thinking I had been 
reproved for bad manners, and in an agony of doubt about my leave. 
After a pause I decided to tap again and meekly said ‘ Please, sir, 
I did say ‘‘ If you please.”’ There was then no doubt whatever 
of the old Pay dispensing with my services that afternoon. A 
torrent of invective, in which ‘ Go to the devil’ was the mildest 
direction, sent me ‘back to the gunroom elated and with my heart 
thumping with joy. The Pay had given me leave to go ashore! 

We only stayed at Gibraltar to coal, but during that time we 
managed to go up to the famous Signal Station to see the wild 
monkeys and the wonderful view over the Straits and into Spain, 
and to drink shandygaff provided by the signalman. Then, laden 
with curios and our minds busy with new experiences, we were off 
once more. 

A few more days brought us to Malta, and here I was on familiar 
ground. As we entered the Grand Harbour one could see the figure 
of a man leading a horse painted on the rock under Fort St. Elmo, 
put there, I believe, in the very early days of last century, renewed 
from time to time, and, I suppose, there still. 

This reminds me of a story told me concerning the origin of 
the bluejackets’ expression, ‘doing the Charlie Moore,’ meaning 
toact in an honourable and straightforward manner. My informant, 
at that time a senior admiral, said the expression was used by sailors 
in Senglea the days when he was a midshipman and was, he believed, 
connected with the sign of a public-house in a crowded district 
resorted to by bluejackets on leave. The sign was ‘ Charlie Moore, 
the fair thing.’ Years afterwards, he told me, when he had reached 
the rank of post captain, he noticed through his telescope that the 
painted lettering was almost invisible and, liking the sentiment it 
conveyed, sent the ship’s painter ashore to renew the sign. 

Mentioning this reminds me that there was a large donkey, 
painted many years before, on the Rock under Spencer’s monument 
at Corrodino. Soon after our arrival, underneath the portrait of 
this animal appeared in fresh paint, ‘H.M.S. Alexandra.’ Early 
next day a party from the flagship was ordered ashore to obliterate 
not only the name of the outraged ship but the sign itself. Thence 
arose the gibe used for years afterwards when any of the flagship’s 
men passed by, ‘Who whitewashed the donkey ?’ which never 
failed to raise wrath that often led to blows. It is strange to reflect 
that certain taunts, which now appear almost childish, were at one 
time regarded as deadly insults. I can well remember the awful 
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blasphemy and obscene language of the Thames and Medway barge- 
men when a passing comrade called out, ‘ There’s a rat in you 
fore-chains.’ 

The Grand Harbour at Malta is, I suppose, the quaintest and 
most picturesque in the world ; and in those days the fort and ram- 
parts were all intact, just as the Knights of St. John had left them. 
About three days after our arrival the exchange of admirals and 
old and new crews of the Alezandra took place. The returning 
admiral, Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, was the father of ‘ equal speed 
manceuvres ’ (or ‘ steam tactics,’ as they were then called). Though 
these manceuvres were simple and the speed very slow compared to 
present-day conditions, it must be understood that Admiral Phipps 
Hornby was a pioneer, so to speak, in handling and manceuvring 
a fleet under steam and in performing evolutions that maintained 
equal speed and relative positions in the various formations ordered. 
These tactics required an elaboration of the old method of signalling 
and frequent practices. This admiral, therefore, stands out in naval 
history as marking a period of definite transition and progress. 

Just before his departure orders came for my discharge to 
H.M.S. Invincible, which was at the time, with the rest of the fleet, 
returning from the Dardanelles after the trying time of the Russo- 
Turkish War. Pending her arrival I was to wait, with other super- 
numeraries, in the old guardship Hibernia. 

The Hibernia was such a feature at Malta, and so well known 
for many years to all who had visited the island, that she deserves 
a few words. She was an old wooden line-of-battle ship, built 
between 1792 and 1804, length 241 feet, beam 53 feet, and 2530 
tons. She came out to Malta under sail from England in ten days, 
and had been guardship ever since. Many years after the time of 
which I am writing I was at Malta with the combined Channel and 
Home Fleets, and on September 8, 1902, as we steamed out of 
harbour the Hibernia signalled for ‘ permission to fire a last salute.’ 
It being Sunday, and the flag of Sir A. K. Wilson having been 
already saluted, any further salute was unnecessary ; but permission 
was granted. Many, both officers and men, must have felt sad as 
the smoke from the last gun dissolved into the mist. Next day, 
worn out, leaky and superseded, the old Hibernia was towed up to 
the Marsa to be broken up. 

The gunroom mess of the Hibernia was only opened for short 
intervals when junior officers were borne ; so the gunroom steward 
and cook had rather a soft job. During the time they were not 
required on board they drew their pay and compensation (allowance 
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in lieu of victuals), and at the same time got employment ashore. 
Consequently, when the mess was open they were very anxious to 
give DO cause for complaint, and under the care of old Chintzo, the 
steward, we lived like fighting cocks. Poor old Chintzo! He was 
then nearly eighty, and had many recollections of the past glories of 
Malta and Corfu, and the abundant supplies of chickens, eggs, and 
fruit to be obtained until the transports that called during the 
(Crimean War raised the prices to heights from which they never 
came down (and incidentally curtailed the profits that gunroom 
messmen could make in the good old days). 

The Hibernia swarmed with cockroaches, a large black variety 
that I was told had been brought by a ship from the East India 
Station. They gnawed the backs of books and nibbled the edges 
of razors, much to the annoyance of their owners. Why they 
contracted this last habit I do not know, but was told it assisted their 
digestion much in the same way that fowlslike pebbles. Inourship 
we did not go in for that rather cruel game (practised at times from 
sheer boredom on the West Coast of Africa and the East Indies) 
of racing large specimens of cockroaches, each having a little bit 
of lighted candle on its back, along the messroom table. 

Rats also abounded, as they did in all ships in those days, and 
used to run across the beams and over the brass rod from which 
thelamp hung in the mess. One hot night when I was lying stripped 
toa gantline, one fell into my hammock, and the feel of his damp, 
cool paws on my tummy quite startled me. These animals were 
very cunning, and gave much trouble by gnawing through pipes 
in the hope of getting water, or forcing their way into water- 
carafes. This continual search of the animals for water gave us 































ys, 
of @ much trouble later on in the Invincible. Our ration of bath-water 
nd @ on that ship was placed in tall cylindrical cans in the after tiller 
of § flat, dimly lit by one lamp. In the morning some cans near the 
e.’ —f after end were constantly found only half full. Theft was sus- 
en — pected, and the sentry on the hatchway leading down to the 
m {f flat was threatened with punishment ; but still the water disap- 
asf peared, and always during the middle watch. At last the sentry 
y, | ofthis watch was had up about the matter. He promptly called in 
0 #f 48a witness a cell prisoner from the tiller flat, who averred that 


tats in hundreds came to the cans, and that while one stood on his 
hind legs with paws against the can, another climbed up, balanced 
himself on the edge of the can, and using his long tail as a fishing- 
tod, dipped it in and out of the water, so that the precious fluid 
trickled from his tail into the mouths of a continuous procession of 
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thirsty rats. The dipping in and out continued till the water was 
too low to be reached, when the process was repeated with another 
can. 

On another occasion, I remember, in the Hibernia we wanted 
to burn some papers in our stove which had not been used for some 
time. Scarcely had we lit it when about a dozen rats of all ages 
and sizes, who had taken up their winter quarters inside, fled pre- 
cipitately up the funnel. As this funnel led through the mess port 
and overhung the bottom of the accommodation ladder, they fell 
overboard in a sudden stream into the captain’s galley, where he 
was, in cocked hat and epaulettes, just shoving off to attend a 
court-martial. He can scarcely have arrived in a judicial frame 
of mind. Subsequent inquiry from an irate first lieutenant 
resulted in our leave being stopped for a week. 

In this connexion a master of an old-time windjammer in the 
Australian wool trade, with perhaps more imagination than veracity, 
once told me that he had hit ona good method of getting rid of rats 
from his ship, which was literally crawling with them. In the bulk- 
head of each hold he fitted a short length of two and a half inch 
piping in the vicinity of the rats’ usual run, and placed water in the 
holds near these pipes alternately, until the rats got accustomed to 
move freely through them. Then he got about twenty sacks with 
cords reeved through eyelet holes at the mouth, and holding these 
over the pipe in No. 2 hold, with two men ready to draw the 
cords tight, he sent men with sticks and lanterns into No. 1 
hold. The beating, shouting, and hullabaloo drove the rats in a 
terrified stream through the pipes; the sack filled quickly, the 
cords were drawn, and another sack quickly placed and quickly 
filled. Thus sack after sack, in this and other holds, were filled, 
and when full emptied over the stern. He got twenty-three of them 
from No. 1 hold alone. The ship, being in the Doldrums, had 
hardly any headway, and the tropical sea shimmering in the moon- 
light was full of black patches of rats swimming astern in all direc- 
tions, like an oily, inky cloud. 

About ten days after my first arrival the Invincible arrived from 
the Dardanelles, and to her I was transferred. The Russo-Turkish 
War was over, and the mighty British Fleet, which had assembled 
in the Dardanelles to oppose the Russian advance on Constanti- 
nople, was dispersed. It is curious to speculate what would have 
been the effect on the Great War if we had not opposed the Russians, 
or indeed had aided them against the Turks. Did we, then, as Lord 
Salisbury said, ‘ put our money on the wrong horse’? Disraeli 
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yas Premier, and the allotment of Cyprus to England by the Berlin 
Congress was well stage-managed, and came as a surprise to the 
euntry. This made Disraeli very popular, and the well-kept 
secrets of his foreign diplomacy gave rise to a ditty which was widely 
sing and whistled : 


‘When Dizzy’s not busy, he’s not a fool, is he ? 
I wonder what next he will do-o-o-o.’ 


Our fleet was then thought invincible, and any movements of 
our ships caused much comment in foreign countries. Unlike the 
present time, the title ‘ fleet ’ was synonymous with the whole Navy, 
and the term ‘squadron’ was applied to detached portions on 
foreign stations. ‘The Channel Squadron was composed of old iron- 
dads and used chiefly for training purposes—-two of them, the 
Agincourt and the Minotaur, had five masts and were full ship- 
tigged. The terms ‘ battleship ’ and ‘ capital ship ’ were not then 
invented, and armour-clad ships were still something of a novelty 
and were called ‘ironclads.’ There were also iron ships, composite 
ships (iron frames and wood sheathing), and wooden ships—and all 
these~were ship-rigged with sails. There was, in addition, the 
Polyphemus, built especially for ramming, a sort of freak with 
about 150 tons of ballast attached to the bottom outside and 
capable of being released, the idea being to increase her buoyancy 
in case of a leak arising from the impact of her ramming! There 
was another vessel built about this time which rejoiced in a double 
keel. Neither of the above did much effective service ! 

In the light of our present-day knowledge, it is curious to look 
back on the composition of this mighty Mediterranean Squadron, 
unrivalled by any other naval force. It consisted of : 


Ironclads: Alexandra (flag), Invincible, Monarch, Temeraire, 
Thunderer, Rupert. 

Sloops : Bittern, Condor, Falcon, Rapid, Torch. 

Gunboats : Coquette, Cygnet, Express. 

Stationnaire Gunboats: Antelope (at Constantinople), Cocka- 
trice (in the Danube). 

Despatch Vessel: Helicon. 

Ambassador’s Yacht : Hellespont (at Constantinople). 

Depét Ship at Malta: Hibernia (an old three-decker). 

Sailing Ship for Training Seamen : Crusser. 


Ships were painted black in those days, the masts and yards a 
peculiar dark yellow (called mast colour), and the funnels, I suppose 
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to make them less conspicuous, were so painted mast colour. 
Funnels were supposed to spoil the look of a ship, so in many ships 
there were arrangements to lower them almost flush with the gun- 
wale. The Monarch thus fitted was much envied by the other 
ironclads who were not so lucky. About 1903 experiments were 
made in painting ships various shades of grey called ‘ invisible 
grey, and so they have remained. 

How the old worthies of those days clung to masts and yards 
and sail drill! Any innovation that extended steam-power was 
cold-shouldered ; any service or drill that entailed sail-work was 
encouraged ; and this attitude could be observed from highest to 
lowest throughout the ship. The upper yard men were the spoiled 
darlings of the crew. Their leave-breaking, drunkenness, and other 
offences were leniently dealt with, and in some ships they were 
allowed to wear fancy stitching on their collars and flannels. 
They certainly were fine specimens of manhood, the most active, 
lithe, and daring of the crew. They had, too, to be in the pink of 
condition ; the race aloft from deck to upper yard was a terrible 
cause of heart disease, even though an Admiralty Order had been 
issued for one and a half minute’s rest in the tops before the farther 
stage aloft to the masthead. On the other hand, the unfortunate 
stoker was harried and chivvied, and called dirty and lousy as a 
general epithet. Poor fellow! How could he be otherwise? The 
nature of his work made him dirty, and both water and washing 
accommodation were limited. He wasalso called up to help on deck 
at sail drill, or cleaning funnels, and his feet, dirty with coal dust, 
soiled the spotless deck and prejudiced the officers against him. 
Again, he suffered from the fact that the early type of engineer 
officer, especially those entered from the shore before the Keyham 
College days, was not of the class to help him or effectually fight 
his battles with the deck officer. 

The engineer officer himself at that date was somewhat of 4 
fish out of water. Only the chief engineer was a wardroom officer, 
the remainder formed a mess by themselves, not even the young 
ones being allowed to join the gunroom. Neither was there any 
exchange of courtesies; indeed, quite the reverse, a barrier of 
stupid prejudice preventing any intercourse. Still, many were real 
good fellows, and it was a good day for the naval service when 
the standard of education and upbringing of the engineer officer 
was raised, and prejudice against them removed. The attitude 
of those days, though, persisted for many years afterwards. 
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